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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


FOSTER professional spirit and the highest standard of scholarship and of professional 

training. 

To secure and maintain an abiding interest in educational affairs, and through them in so- 
cial progress. 

To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in the field of education. 

To promote a spirit of fellowship among women in the profession of teaching. 

To formulate a conception of education adapted to women, and to advocate in the educational 
administration of universities such changes which the interests of women students demand. 


_ 
——— 





Again—Gymnastics for the Body and Music for the Soul 


." Greek philosophy of nothing in excess, with its implication, all things in moderation, may 

well be heeded in this day when emphasis is on morale and its complement organic fitness. 
_"Gymnastics”—body development or muscular power—with its possible overemphasis on mete 
strength was in the wisdom of the Greeks always to be balanced by “‘music’—the esthetic, certain 
qualitative aspects of living. 

From numerous sources recently, first, Helton in an article, ‘The Inner Threat: Our Own Soft- 

ness,” and Tolischus, in an article, “Morale,” we are told that interest in developing muscular 
" power comes more naturally to men, while the interest in esthetics is more characteristic of women. 
| These and other authors intimate, yes say, that our present softness is a feminine softness, because 
| of women’s influence in the home and school. We are told flatly that the feminine influence is all 
fight for peace but men must still fight wars. May not the answer again be moderation? 

The nation cannot sanction, even in war times, any fitness program which emphasizes mere 
 strength—brute force. Power—organic power, even health in the large sense, must be judged 
by its use. Power and health are needed by the second story man, the gangster, as well as by the 
) scientist or the soldier. On the other hand the nation cannot go soft under the influence of steam 
| heated apartments, soft cushions, rapid transportation, and refined foods. 

Truly, our course is again pointed toward the Greek philosophy. We must hold it firmly be- 
_ tween two extremes: strength of arm—“gymnastics” and certain esthetic qualities of civilization— 
“music.” 
| To blame our present unbalanced situation on feminine influence in the light of the sterling 
contribution of our own pioneer women or the work done by today’s women—doctors, nurses, 
| Sientists, teachers, mothers—is indeed unjust. Today, in America these thousands of professional 
| women in business, in public health service, in physical education, in nursing, as well as thousands 
| in classroom teaching positions and in homes are pioneers. And well may they emphasize for these 
"War years and future years the appropriate, the esthetic, yes, the Greek “music.” This force is 
| fiteded today and will be needed infinitely more tomorrow. It is needed to offset the mere brute 
| strength concept which is being turned loose in the world. 
| In this middle course, men and women can go forward hand in hand. Softness cannot be con- 
| doned, neither can the world be ruled by muscle men. This middle choice, gymnastics for the 
_ body and music for the soul, is still the best choice, if we are to have a world worth fighting for— 
worth living for. Jay B. NasH 





She Professional Woman and the 
Defense of Democracy 


THEODORE W. H. 


Dean Irion addressed the 1941 Biennial Council 
at Excelsior Springs, Missouri. His remarks were 
so hrovocative that we asked for the manuscript 
of that speech. Because his talk had been largely 
extemporaneous, we were given the promise of 
an article for the December JouRNAL. We know 
that you will be impressed by its personal appeal 
and by the Dean's continued interest in our 
professional affairs. 


ig Is generally conceded that democracy cannot 
stand without the support of an adequate 
educational program. We, in America, have 
certainly become conscious of the effects and 
influences of education of a kind, in supporting 
and promoting other systems of living than the 
democratic way. We now know that the youth 
of Italy and the youth of Germany, educated in 
the main through propaganda and clever organ- 
ization, made possible the development of Fas- 
cism and of Nazism. It may, therefore, rightly 
be argued that if democracy is to succeed it also 
must have adequate educational support 

The teaching profession, especially in ele- 
mentary and secondary education, is overwhelm- 
ingly a profession of women. The woman teacher 
therefore becomes at once an important factor 
in the defense of democracy through education. 
It is difficult to estimate her influence in creating 
proper public opinion which forms the founda- 
tion for democratic institutions. Such public 
opinion can be created only by beginning educa- 
tion in childhood, carrying it on through ado- 
lescence. For the future of democracy, the Ameri- 
can woman teacher becomes, therefore, an all- 
important factor. 

Opponents of democracy in Central Europe 
have claimed the American man is effeminate, 
that he has been influenced too much by mother 
and aunts and feminine school teachers to be 
able to cope with the problems of modern life, 
and especially to be effective in war. While this 
was intended to be a cynical criticism, it, never- 
theless, attests to the forceful influence of Amer- 
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ican women teachers in the lives of American 
men. Of all the professions into which women 
enter, the teaching profession has attracted the 
largest group of intelligent and idealistic women, 
Pi Lambda Theta makes an effort to enroll in 
its membership the most scholarly and profes. 
sionally most promising women teachers, From 
its membership should come direct leadership 
in the profession. Here is the great opportunity 
for this national organization to show its force 
and its power in leading and inspiring women 
teachers to come directly and forcefully to the 
defense of democracy. 

There are two ways in which we must con- 
sider democracy, and the whole concept is not 
complete until we have considered it in both 
ways. We must think of democracy first as a 
great guiding ideal, and second, as a practice of 
living. As an ideal, democracy has, through the 
ages, represented the shift from the notion of 
organizations, cliques, groups, individual tyrants 
and dictators as controlling the lives of indi- 
viduals, to faith in the value of the individual 
human being, his right to develop, his right to 
the good things of life, and his obligations to 
his fellow man, This ideal, if not completely 
comprehended and if not earnestly believed in, 
becomes a matter of words and _ platitudes. 
Rightly understood, it is particularly and pe- 
culiarly adapted to the nature of women and to 
their way of living. In general, women ate in- 
terested in individuals. That is why they are 
good teachers of young children. Men are apt 
to be interested in organizations and systems 
and administrative machinery, in curriculums 
and courses of study, in systems of financial ac- 
counting, in cumulative records. Women afe 
interested in the individual boys and girls com- 
ing under their instruction. Not that the devices 
and forms set up by men have not a very fine 
use; they can, in fact, be of inestimable value 
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to the woman teacher, but when there is lacking 
the personal interest in the individual student, 
these things fail of their chief value. Now, if 
women have this personal interest in human be- 
ings, they should have no difficulty in appreciat- 
ing a philosophy and an outlook on life, or a 
great social ideal and social faith, which postu- 
lates the value of each and every individual 
human being. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, in the remarka- 
ble monograph entitled ‘The Education of Free 
Men in American Democracy” offers (on page 
34) one of the most challenging interpretations 
of this ideal of democracy ever produced in 
educational literature. It stresses the fact that in 
the American faith, the individual stands above 
every other consideration, and concludes that: 
“Save only for the conditions of life which set 
them free and the great ideas and hopes which 
gave them nobility, for which they should be 
ready to die if need be, men are the most pre- 
cious things on earth.” 

The idea or ideal that all our institutional or- 
ganization, all our management of affairs, all our 
co-operative labors and enterprises should be 
for the betterment and the promotion of indi- 
vidual human life, contrasts very sharply with 
the doctrine that the individual has worth only 
insofar as he is a cog in the machine that serves 
a state—the Fatherland, Usually such a concept 
of the state implies that there is a group which 
ules, calling itself the state, which must be 
served with total self-abnegation for its own 
promotion, so that it may continue to control 
and rule, The ideal of democracy is much larger 
and much more difficult to establish in practice 
than this plan of group or individual control; it 
is also much more inspiring and of exceedingly 
greater value. Following her natural bent, using 
her great capacity for interest in human indi- 
Vidual life, the woman teacher should easily 
comprehend and enthusiastically believe in the 
great ideal which we call democracy. 

As has already been stated, in addition to 
being a great ideal, democracy is also a practice 
of living. In no place and at no time has the 
ideal of democracy ever been completely realized 
in practice, Everywhere the urge, however, is in 
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the direction of freedom from an artificial gov- 
ernmental structure dominating individual life, 
and for the creation of systems and practices of 
living which will give ever greater opportunity 
for individual human beings to realize more 
fully the socially worthy potentialities and 
powers which they possess. Here in America, we 
have made noble beginnings; in spite of fre- 
quent retardation through negligence and lazi- 
ness, we have developed a mode of life which 
at this time stands out as the great encouraging 
hope of the world. 

The expression of democracy in political prac- 
tice in America has proceeded only as far as 
representative government. But representative 
government, with the secret ballot, power of 
individuals through their representatives to con- 
trol the levying of taxes and the expenditure of 
public funds, the making and the revoking of 
laws, is a form of political organization far in 
advance of any other form so far devised. This 
holds true in spite of all the many failures of 
representative government. The American 
woman school teacher must begin early in the 
career of the school child to teach him to under- 
stand the meaning of representative government, 
to teach him the significance of the liberties 
and the freedom obtainable under this form of 
organization. But more than that, she must 
make him clearly conscious of the grave re- 
sponsibilities and duties of each individual citi- 
zen, He, the child, must be taught, in the first 
place, that democracy must succeed in the local 
community. If we cannot be democratic in the 
management of our local affairs, we may not 
expect to make a success of democracy on a na- 
tional scale. In the local community, where we 
can have direct access to offices and to records, 
where we can have direct acquaintance with 
those who control our affairs, where the issues 
can be brought directly to our attention—in 
these local affairs comes the true test of democ- 
racy. Selfishness, laziness, unwillingness to as- 
sume responsibility, unwillingness to have an 
interest in public affairs of the local community, 
these spell the doom of democracy and are the 
indices of poor citizenship. The tolerance of 
graft and corruption and the granting of politi- 
cal patronage and the giving of personal favors 
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to prominent individuals in local affairs consti- 
tutes a plague which if allowed to prosper will 
most certainly kill our political democracy. 

The American school teacher must recognize 
that the success of political democracy in Amer- 
ica is dependent upon the political intelligence 
and the political interest of the average citizen. 
Every effort must be made, from earliest child- 
hood, to inspire the American boy and girl 
with an interest in government and politics, and 
with the understanding of government and poli- 
tics as they shduld be and as they are actually 
practiced. The American school teacher stands to 
face a great deal of criticism and opposition 
when she performs her duty earnestly and in- 
telligently in this respect. For there are politi- 
cians and socalled politicians by the hundreds 
and thousands in this country who have profited 
by the negligence and the lack of interest on the 
part of millions of American citizens. They have 
secured evil control of the affairs of men in 
local communities in the state and in the nation; 
they have given to politics the connotation of 
something that is smutty and besmirching, in- 
stead of the connotation that it is the greatest 
avenue of service open to the individual, that 
politics is a noble profession, and that political 
interest and political understanding constitute 
the main duties of every American citizen. These 
so-called practical politicians will, of course, vio- 
lently oppose any concrete, definite, effective 
educational effort to teach children, from earliest 
childhood, the ideals of American politics and 
also to recognize and oppose its many degrading 
practices. 

In social life, we have progressed, in Ameri- 
can democracy, to the point where we believe in 
social equality. In general, we attempt to prac- 
tice social equality. We do not believe in castes, 
nor do we believe in social classes. We believe in 
the possibility of men rising socially on the basis 
of merit. We realize that social equality does 
not imply an unscientific attitude toward the 
fact of the inequalities and individual differences 
of men. It does not mean that we shall believe 
that all human beings are equally capable physi- 
cally, morally, spiritually ; we know that they are 
not. We do believe, however, that most men 
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live far below their maximum capacities in all of 
these respects, and that to each one should by 
given the opportunity to develop freely and a 
far as possible. Equality of educational opportu. 
nity, equality of opportunity to live a whole. 
some, healthy life, equality of opportunity to 
work—these are all forms of equality which 
are embraced in our democratic concept of soci- 
ety. But here, again, we may easily expect oppo. 
sition, if we teach our children and our high 
school boys and girls their responsibilities and 
obligations as citizens and as members of Ameti- 
can society, urging upon them the responsibility 
to create these forms of equality. Prejudice, self. 
ishness, and ignorance have operated to develop 
in many Americans the feelings of vested in. 
terest in many of the things that should be open 
equally to all, and such may be expected to 
oppose with bitterness and even with hatred 
the attempt, on the part of the teacher, to teach 
democracy as a social faith, as a social ideal, and 
as a social practice. 

In economics and industry, we have advanced 
to a point where we at least verbally acknowl- 
edge free enterprise to be our democratic concept 
of industry and of economic organization. The 
doctrine of free enterprise must mean, above all, 
the opportunity for each individual to find his 
place and to participate in the work of the world 
and to receive his just dues for services rendered. 
It also requires that he must have opportunity 
for the proper training, that the misfortune of 
birth or geographic location may not mar his 
chances to participate effectively. in this work, 
Such free enterprise must also imply that the 
skill, earnestness, and ability and industry of 
individual men shall count for something and 
shall not be artificially controlled; that the ef- 
forts of individual men shall not be thwarted; 
that small business shall also have a chance. But 
when we begin to teach these things, we may 
expect the most vehement opposition from 
vested interests, financial powers, and those who 
have general control of industry and business. 
This opposition no doubt will be clothed in the 
guise of patriotism and opposition to socialism 
and communism and a host of other “isms.” 
The individual teacher, doing her duty, will, n0 
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in all off doubt, be subject to severe criticism. to maturity, there surely must come a rich 
10uld bef But in spite of the opposition which will in- harvest. 
y and as} evitably come, in this hour of national crisis, in Recognizing the need for this renewed faith, 
Opportu- | these days of the gathering of world gloom and this rededication of the American teacher to the 
| Whole-f darkness, I plead with the women teachers to promotion of our American faith and to the de- 
unity to} use the mighty force and power which they velopment of the democratic practices of living, 
y which have, to do their duty and to come to the real the Educational Policies Commission has issued 
Of soci-} defense of democracy, the defense which ac- this most remarkable document already referred 
ct Oppo- f cues from training Americans to think, to be- to, “The Education of Free Men in American 
ur high | Jieve, to hope, and to struggle for the develop- Democracy.” It is urged that every teacher read 
ties and} ment of a true American society in the true and re-read, and read again, this pronounce- 
Ameti- | American faith. ment. Discuss it with your fellow teachers; in- 
asibility In order to do this, the American woman _ terpret it and absorb it line for line, page for 
ce, self} school teacher must know, first of all, what our page, until the spirit and the philosophy therein 
develop} American faith is. She must embrace it com- presented, until the rules of practice therein out- 
ted in. pletely and with all her being and must strive lined, become part and parcel of your way of 
€ Ope | earnestly and patriotically for its establishment thinking and your way of believing and living. 
cted to} and promotion, against discouragement and op- Then, with a crusader’s enthusiasm and faith, 
hatred position. She must not expect that the success of go forward in this school year to do your duty 
O teach} her efforts will be noticeable at once. But, even more seriously and more ardently than ever 
al, and } through the years, as those who have come under before. The defense of democracy for years to 
her influence and have been in her charge grow come rests in your hands, 
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Professional Women in Health 
Service and Science 


THis IssuE of Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL is the first in a series of seven to present 
Introduction various phases of the Biennium theme: The Services of Professional Women in 

American Democracy. Obviously this was a seasonable choice of topic in view of 
the fact that our National Committee on Studies and Awards has formulated the national study 
program and the research program around the single broad subject: The Professional Problems 
of Women. The strength and power of our leadership should be reinforced by the unity which 
must result from the integration of our thinking about common problems. It may well be within 
the province of study groups and research workers to determine the present status of professional 
women in America, to define those types of positions in which they will achieve success, and to 
characterize some patterns for training and experience which will lead to ultimate success. JOURNAL 
discussions should supplement this program by awakening the membership to a consciousness of 
the part played by professional women in American democracy and to an awareness of Pi Lambda 
Theta’s unique and significant contribution to the present and future. 

As our concept of the functions of education is expanded by the very nature of changes in out 
social organization, so the purposes and problems of our association begin to transcend the four 
walls of the classroom. We are now saying that an educated citizenry is essential to our scheme 
of life, In the wake of that realization is coming an “‘all-out’’ educative effort involving the organ- 
ized interdependence of home, school, and community. So the discussions presented by this and 
succeeding JOURNALS, in line with recent trends, will indicate ways in which our members are 
playing a part in the “‘total educative process.” 


A BRIEF SURVEY of the authors and their papers on Health Service in this issue show 

General that our women have taken their natural places in such specialized fields of health 

Summary as nursing, physical education, recreation, experimentation, public health service, and 

home economics; classroom teachers on all levels are in some measure engaged in 
health education, through example or through teaching. 
It seems fair to say that the following conclusions may be drawn: 
1. A functional health program involves the co-operative efforts of all existing agencies in the 
community. 
2. There is real need for adult education for healthful living. 
3. While it is true that community health services are limited by lack of funds, a greater limita- 
tion lies in a lack of interest and understanding on the part of adults. 

. Public health nursing offers an ever increasing field for professional service. 

. There is increasing professionalization of nursing schools and courses. 

6. There is a great demand for professional women in specialized fields of health service. Ex- 
pert dietitians, nurses, and recreation leaders are needed now for war efforts; they will 
be in demand for post-war service. 

7. The present emergency has turned our thoughts to the health of America, This is due in 
some part to publicity concerning the health status of selectees. We should not repeat mis- 
takes of the period following World War I, when we failed to keep the public aroused 
to the importance of health in peace as well as in war. The strength of American democracy 
depends upon the intelligent efforts of the people to live well—mentally as well as physically. 
Pi Lambda Thetans can take an increasingly active part in such a health crusade. 
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American Women of Light 
and Learning 


MERLE CURTI 


Dr. MERLE CurTI, Professor of History at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is a well known writer 
on American history and social problems of war and 


peace. 


HEN, a century ago, ladies first began to 

knock at the doors of libraries and labora- 
tories, American scholarship was barely throwing 
aside its swaddling clothes. Even for the most 
gifted men the pursuit of knowledge was fraught 
with endless obstacles. For, in spite of much 
boasting about the achievements of American 
scholars, neither social conditions nor prevalent 
ideas were well suited to the advance of learn- 
ing. The claims of the marketplace and the 
counting house, and the opportunities to be 
found in rising industrial towns and in the 
growing West, beckoned many an able young 
man who in a more settled society might well 
have turned to books. Moreover, roads, canals, 
and railways seemed far more important to most 
Americans than libraries and laboratories. Only 
a hundred years ago John Quincy Adams was 
regarded as utterly fantastic for pleading the 
cause of a government endowed observatory. 
And, when the nineteenth century was half over 
American libraries were still so meager that it 
would have been virtually impossible for any 
scholar to check the references in almost any 
outstanding work of scholarship issuing from 
a European center of learning. Moreover, the 
journey abroad was not only more time-consum- 
ing and expensive than it is now; it was actually 
perilous. Hence, such journeys were few and 
it was with difficulty that most American schol- 
ars kept in touch with the European scholarship 
of their own day, 

The women who wanted to taste the sweets 
of scholarship suffered handicaps far more fet- 
tering than those endured by men, It was not 
only that institutions of higher learning and the 
Ptofessions were barred against them. All save 


a handful of the opposite sex regarded them as 
mentally inferior; and this verdict they them- 
selves accepted. 

This point is driven home by an incident at 
Oberlin in 1839—two years after the first Amer- 
ican girls were admitted to candidacy for the 
A.B. degree. The faculty determined to save 
trouble and expense by combining the two sexes 
in an English composition class, whereupon sev- 
eral young ladies ‘went to their rooms and wept 
at the dire necessity” of having to read their 
essays before young men! The Lady Principal, 
whose ideas were for her day advanced, ex- 
plained to the faculty that the young ladies felt, 
whether “from modesty or delicacy,” reluctant 
to read their compositions in the presence of the 
men, and the plan was abandoned. No wonder 
that the following year the Lady Principal was a 
bit hesitant about ‘“‘allowing the lady students 
to stay up after hours to look at the heavenly 
bodies” through the telescope that the College 
had acquired. 

If by some miracle a girl, through unusual 
aptitude and the encouragement of unusual par- 
ents, entered the doors of higher learning and 
achieved distinction, she could not of course 
devote herself to it as did those of the opposite 
sex; conventions and common assumptions for- 
bade it. We can appreciate this if we read the 
journals of Maria Mitchell, the Nantucket girl 
whose discovery of a comet in 1847 won her the 
respect of eminent scientists on two continents. 
At the age of seventeen this girl was no novice. 
As a child she had listened to her Quaker father 
read Young’s Night Thoughts and had helped 
him in his astronomical calculations, She had 
mastered Bridge’s Conic Sections, Hutton’s 
Mathematics, Bowditch’s Navigator; she had 
learned how to consult scientific reports and to 
construct astronomical tables; she could use the 
sextant and “rate” the chronometers of Nan- 
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tucket’s whale ships. As librarian of the Nan- 
tucket Athenaeum (her salary was one hundred 
dollars a year) she found time to read LaPlace’s 
Mecanique Celeste and the Theoria Motus of 
Gauss in its original Latin form. 

Let us look at a typical day in this scholar’s 
life. The year is 1854. She has discovered her 
comet; she has won a medal from Frederick VI 
of Denmark and she is working on the tables of 
the planet of Venus for the American Ephemeris 
and Nautical Almanac. “Yesterday,” she writes 
in her diary, “I was up before six, made the fire 
in the kitchen, and made coffee. Then I set the 
table in the dining-room, and made the fire 
there. Toasted bread and trimmed the lamps. 


Rang the breakfast bell at seven. After breakfast - 


made my bed and ‘put up’ my room. Then I 
came down to the Athenaeum till noon. Before 
dinner I did some tatting, and made seven but- 
tonholes for K. I dressed and then dined, Came 
back to the Athenaeum at 1:30 and looked over 
another set of computations, which took me until 
four o'clock. I was pretty tired by that time and 
rested by reading Cosmos. Lizzie E. came in, 
and I gossiped for half an hour. I went home to 
tea, and that over, I made a loaf of bread. Then 
I went up to my room and read through (partly 
writing) two exercises in German, which took 
me thirty-five minutes. It was stormy and I had 
no observing to do, so I sat down to my tatting. 
Lizzie E. came in, and I took a new lesson in 
tatting, so as to make pearl-edged. I went home 
with Lizzie, and carried a letter to the post office. 
I had kept steadily at work for sixteen hours 
when I went to bed.” 

Although Maria Mitchell was a “lady’’ to her 
dying day, she was fully aware of the hindrance 
imposed on scholarship by conventions regard- 
ing what was expected of women, On February 
15, 1853, she confided to her journal: “Dr. Hall 
(author of the Life of Mary Ware) does wrong 
when he encourages the use of the needle. It 
seems to me that the needle is the chain of 
woman, and has fettered her more than the laws 
of her country. The dressmaker should be no 
more universal in character than the carpenter. 
Suppose every man should feel it his duty to do 
his own mechanical work of al/ kinds, would 
society be benefitted? would the work be well 
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done? Yet a woman is expected to know how tp 
do all kinds of sewing, all kinds of any woman's 
work, and the consequence is that life is passed 
in learning these only while the universe of 
truth beyond remains unentered.” Twenty years 
later Maria Mitchell, now a professor at Vassar, 
had not changed her mind, which she expressed 
freely when a nationally known literary man 
chided her for bothering to go to the dining 
hall for her breakfast when she might more 
properly make a cup of coffee and boil an egg 
for herself in her own chamber! 

But lady scholars were not only handicapped 
by such conventions as these. Even when a 
woman entered the precincts of science and 
summoned courage to meet her fellow-workers 
on their own ground, conventions set grave 
limits to their association. In 1857 Maria Mitch. 
ell was honored with a dinner given her by the 
master and fellows at Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge. Yet at the end of the repast she was 
relegated to the small talk of dons’ wives while 
the gentlemen—so we are told—continued the 
learned conversation which would have been 
music to the ears of the lady astronomer! At 
another time with great effort permission had 
been obtained for her to visit the observatory in 
Rome since it had never before been “polluted 
by women’s robes.” However, the astronomer in 
charge politely yet firmly sent her away before 
night fell, thus cutting her off from realizing 
her cherished ambition of looking at the nebu- 
lae through the great reflector! 

But it is not my purpose to demonstrate the 
obstacles to women’s pursuit of learning and 
contributions to scholarship. It is rather to evalu- 
ate the contributions that they have made, The 
record must nevertheless be read in the light 
of these obstacles, which can hardly be exag- 
gerated. The record must also be viewed in the 
light of the very limited opportunities for 
women to pursue advanced studies long after 
undergraduate training was available to excep- 
tional girls. But such a group as the readers of 
this article may be trusted, I hope, to keep these 
obstacles in mind. My task is then to say what 
was done, and to what it amounted. If I were 
to speak of the contributions of /iving women 
scholars, the record would of course be fat 
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richer in content than it is. It seems almost im- 
proper to exclude such women as Miss Annie J. 
Cannon of the Harvard observatory, and to pass 
by Dr. Florence R. Sabin whose classic Atlas of 
the Medulla and Midbrain described in detail 
for the first time the complicated connections of 
cell and nerve fibres. It seems equally unfair in 
any discussion of women’s contributions to 
American scholarship to leave out of the picture 
the contributions to the social sciences of such 
women as Edith Abbott, Ruth Benedict, Mary 
Beard and dozens of others; and such enrich- 
ments of the humanities as those for which 
Louise Pound, Marjorie Nicolson and others are 
responsible, But because the historian of schol- 
atship can better evaluate learned volumes of 
the past than he can those of the present, I shall 
limit my discussion to the contributions of 
women no longer living. 

It would be a mistake to assume that all 
women who have made contributions to knowl- 
edge were college trained. Long before colleges 
for women were seriously contemplated a few 
American ladies broadened and deepened Amer- 
ican scholarship, and their names must not be 
overlooked by the historians of intellectual life 
in America. We will speak briefly of some of 
them. In the eighteenth century Jane Golden 
mastered the system of Linnaeus, constructed 
drawings on American plants not previously 
classified, and wrote in Latin a botanical essay 
which, on its appearance in the second volume 
of Edinburgh Essays, won praise. Several decades 
later (1805) Mrs. Mercy Warren published her 
three volume History of the American Revolu- 
tion, a little-appreciated but important contribu- 
tion to American historiography. Her eyes saw 
through the facade of political symptoms and 
events into the economic basis of things; and 
her interpretation of the American Revolution 
is much more nearly in line with that of the 
best historical scholarship today than are most 
of the histories written before and immediately 
after hers. 

Nor should we forget the brilliant contribu- 
tions which Margaret Fuller made to literary 
criticism, nor the pioneer character of the ob- 
servations of prison conditions which Dorothea 
Dix, distinguished humanitarian and reformer, 
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published in 1845. Even after it became possible 
for a few women to obtain training in institu- 
tions of higher learning, non-university women 
continued to make original contributions to 
scholarship. This was particularly true in the 
fields of history, archaeology and ethnology. 
Frances Fuller Victor’s History of the North- 
west Coast in the series of Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, extended our knowledge by its rich docu- 
mentation and by its original yet cautious use 
of such materials as ballads and the reminis- 
cences of old settlers. Surely Mrs. Victor de- 
served a better fate than the one forced on her— 
that of selling toilet articles from door to door. 
Likewise Lucy Myers Wright Mitchell’s a His- 
tory of Ancient Sculpture (1883) was not only 
an admirable synethesis of existing knowledge; 
it added many sound observations and deduc- 
tions. 

But since it is just a hundred years that 
women have been able to study for an academic 
degree we may well turn to an analysis of some 
of the contributions to scholarship of American 
women associated with colleges and universities. 
If we based our evaluation on quantitative stand- 
ards only, the record would indeed be a meager 
and discouraging one. The standard histories of 
various disciplines in America—mathematics, 
chemistry, geology, philosophy and the classics 
—contain few references to women. Consulta- 
tion of two categories in the index of the 
sketches in the great Dictionary of American 
Biography is worse than disheartening ; although 
that monument of reference lists 88 names 
under “scholar” and 63 under “‘scientist” not a 
single feminine name appears in all that galaxy! 
But the indexers may possibly have been men, 
for the record is not quite so negative as it 
appears on first inspection. It is true that when 
one turns to “biblical scholarship” one finds no 
woman among the 22 cited; no woman among 
the 56 philosophers; no woman among the 7 
biologists; no woman among the 9 bibliogra- 
phers. But one does find a woman among the 87 
botanists, one among the 58 economists, one 
among the 21 classicists, one among the 120 
chemists, two among the 40 archaeologists, and 
(God bless the stars!) four among the 77 as- 
tronomers. Although one is a bit surprised to 
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find that all nine of the genealogists selected for 
inclusion in the DAB are men, one is glad to 
record that of the 275 historians, there are eight 
women; of the 18 psychologists, two are 
women; and that of 30 ethnologists, four be- 
long to that sex. In the humbler ranks of the 
scholarly hierarchy and in those fields which 
developed relatively late, women make, accord- 
ing to the DAB, a somewhat better showing. 
Of the 28 translators listed, nine are women; 
and of the 74 librarians, six are women. 

Although these are objective facts (I have 
carefully verified them according to the canons 
of my craft) they are not a// the facts, It appears 
to me as I read the contributions of women 
whose work has received general recognition by 
fellow scholars of the male sex that very often 
these women broke new paths, developed new 
fields for which there was great need, but which 
for one or another reason men were permitting 
to lie fallow. If this is true, the generalization 
that women who have contributed to scholarship 
have followed well-defined paths is not tenable. 
Another very striking thing which seems to char- 
acterize the scholarly contributions of women 
is the sensitivity which they showed toward 
human and social needs, toward, in short, the 
application of the principles of their own re- 
search and specialized knowledge to the felt but 
unanswered needs of fellow human beings. It 
may well be that the future historian of scholar- 
ship will regard this as one of its most signifi- 
cant developments ; and if this is so, women pio- 
neers who looked in this direction will loom up 
as more important figures than they appear to 
be from the angle of vision of today. 

We may well begin our illustrations by turn- 
ing to the field of history, since that is one of 
the oldest disciplines to which women could 
turn their attention. I have already mentioned 
the social and economic interpretation of the 
American Revolution which we find in the 
pages of Mercy Warren—a rare thing in its 
day when so many historians were mere political 
chroniclers. Taking a long jump, the outstanding 
work of Mary Sheldon Barnes deserves more 
than mention. One of the first women to attend 
the University of Michigan, she expressed her 
gratitude to President Angell by writing a poem 
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honoring him for his championship of the 
higher education of women. In 1876 she a. 
cepted a professorship at Wellesley, and with 
her husband as a colleague she became a pro. 
fessor at Stanford when that university was 
launched. Mary Sheldon Barnes will be remem. 
bered for the pioneer work which she did ig 
teaching history by the source method. She not 
only taught her own pupils how to handle 
sources critically but she made her influence 
felt all over the country. 

A new path was also broken when Agnes 
Mathilde Wergeland, professor of history at 
the University of Wyoming, published her 
History of the Working Classes in France. Not 
must we forget Lucy Maynard Salmon of Vas. 
sar. Taking her first degree at Michigan in 
1876, she continued the training in history 
begun there under Charles Kendall Adams, with 
Woodrow Wilson at Bryn Mawr. But from 
neither of these able scholars could she have 
learned what made her teaching and her writing 
of great significance. Making the student the 
chief agent in his own instruction, Miss Salmon 
early came to a fresh view of what constitutes 
historical sources. She put her Vassar students 
to work on newspapers, timetables, placenames, 
“anything and everything which made up life 
in back yards and on Main Street.” In 1897 
her book Domestic Service startled more con- 
servative historians by claiming, and citing evi- 
dence for her claims, that the careful and ob- 
jective study of the household might throw 
light on and elucidate historical and economical 
forces. Her great work came in her studies, 
Newspaper and Authority (1923) and News- 
paper and the Historian (1923). These ate 
works of a truly pioneer character which broad- 
ened our conception of the methods of our 
craft and also reflected changing social pat- 
terns, 

Closely related to history, and profoundly 
influencing its development, is the body of 
knowledge known as anthropogeogtaphy. Here 
a woman’s name heads the list of the pioneets 
responsible for its American development. After 
graduating from Vassar in 1882 Ellen Churchill 
Semple persuaded Friedrich Ratzel at Leipzig, 
who had never had a woman student, to permit 
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her to attend his lectures on condition that she 
sit in an adjoining room with the door ajar. Her 
studies, The Influence of Geographic Environ- 
ment (1911), American History and its Geo- 
graphic Conditions (1903) and The Geography 
of the Mediterranean Region (1931) are said to 
“have shaped the whole trend and content of 
geographic thought in America and laid the 
foundation of the science which has since made 
such rapid progress.” 

In the social sciences women’s work has also 
illuminated dark paths. Florence Kelley, Cor- 
nell ’82, corresponded with Engels on the 
Marxist theory and on social and economic 
forces in America and translated his Condition 
of the Working Class in England in 1844, Her 
chief work was in the field of administration 
and organization—factory inspection and the 
consumers’ movement owe much to her. But 
two of her books were pioneer investigations. 
The only woman economist listed in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, Helen Sumner 
Woodbury, likewise anticipated many men and 
women in laying the foundations of social legis- 
lation and administration as a field of knowl- 
edge. One of the first American economists to 
analyze labor conditions and to initiate a study 
of the early history of American labor, Mrs. 
Woodbury courageously showed that it was 
possible for an American scholar and economist 
to be a socialist. 

In the fields of archaeology and ethnology 
women also broke new ground, Matilda Coxe 
Stevenson not only became the great authority 
on the Zuni Indians; her work helped to set 
new standards in ethnology. Alice Cunningham 
Fletcher did the first really scientific work in 
the investigation of Indian music; and her 
monumental work on the Omaha Indians made 
het one of the most authoritative interpreters 
of the social and religious concepts of the North 
American red man. Ellen Emerson’s Indian 
Myths Compared with Those of Other 
Countries (1884) was characterized by its bril- 
liant deductions. Unlike other ethnologists she 
set high standards for the developing science 
by insisting that theories should not run beyond 
facts and that investigations should be steered 
away from impossible situations and imponder- 
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ables. Erminnie Adele Platt Smith, while super- 
vising the education of her sons in German 
universities, studied geology and later contribu- 
ted important studies in the field of ethnology. 
All these women won the confidence of the 
Indians in a way which few men working in 
the field had been able to do. Although these 
pioneer ethnologists were not associated with 
colleges or universities, their work helped to 
make possible the introduction in American 
institutions of learning of the study of anthro- 
pology and ethnology fields in which Margaret 
Mead and Ruth Benedict are today making such 
notable contributions. 

Concern with human values likewise charac- 
terized the scholarship of one of the two women 
psychologists whose work commanded unusual 
respect. In 1900 Naomi Norsworthy of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, established the 
idea of feeblemindedness as a matter of degree 
rather than a special type of intelligence in a 
period before the concept of mental age had 
become familiar. Her method of group rating 
of personality traits also marked an important 
contribution to psychological techniques. 

In the field of chemistry there were great 
opportunities for scholars to relieve human suf- 
fering and to promote well-being. While some 
chemists provided formulae for new and deadly 
explosives and poisonous gases or for promoting 
profits in private industry, a woman virtually 
established sanitary engineering as a field for 
investigation, Ellen H. Richards, after taking 
her A.B, degree at Vassar in 1870, won the first 
permission granted to a woman to study and 
to teach at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. As an instructor and lecturer in sanitary 
chemistry (the first course of its kind in the 
world) she first showed how chemistry could 
be applied to living conditions and to sanitary 
science. Her sanitary survey of the waters of 
Massachusetts, her studies in the application of 
heat to food materials and her founding of 
“euthenics” were all notable. To accomplish 
these things she willingly forfeited the glory 
that would almost certainly have crowned her 
research had she followed her hunch regarding 
the existence of two new exceedingly rare ele- 
ments, samarium and gadolinium, a discovery 
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which French chemists made shortly after she 
had advanced the hypothesis of their existence. 

Although there is ample evidence to lend sup- 
port for the thesis that women scholars not only 
broke new ground but were particularly aware 
of the importance of applying scholarship to 
social needs, we would present a one-sided pic- 
ture if we failed to point to the significant 
achievements of some women in the field of 
pure or theoretical science. Miss Mary W. 
Calkins of Wellesley, a logician second to 
none; Ella Flagg Young, translator of John 
Dewey’s philosophical conceptions into em- 
pirical equivalents; Miss Washburne of Vassar, 
with her motor-theory and her original work in 
animal psychology; and, above all, Christine 
Ladd Franklin, are examples of women who 
contributed notably in the more theoretical areas 
of philosophy and psychology. Christine Ladd 
Franklin, Vassar ’69, was unable to pursue her 
first love, physics: the doors of all laboratories 
in that masculine discipline were closed to her. 
To mathematics, logic, and psychology, how- 
ever, she turned with zeal. She developed an 
original method for reducing all syllogisms to 
a single formula, which she called the ‘‘antilo- 
gism” or the “inconsistent triad’’ of proposi- 
tions—a major contribution to logic. in 1887 
she began to publish her work on vision. Sensing 
the defects and conflicts in the two predom- 
inant theories of vision, those of Miiller and 
those of Helmholtz, she proceeded to develop 
one of her own which was consistent with all 
the facts known at the time, and which, accord- 
ing to Professor Woodworth had the additional 
“merit of indicating how the complete color 
sense of man might have evolved from the 
rudimentary brightness sense of certain lower 
animals, and how color blindness in man could 
be understood as an incomplete development.” 
When nearly 80 she discovered, or tre- 
discovered, a curious visual phenomenon known 
as “blue arcs”; in using these as evidence for 
the emission of faint light in active nerve cen- 
ters she made far more of the data than had 
her predecessors, 

But it has been in astronomy, the field in 
which the first American woman won an inter- 
national renown as a scholar, that women have 
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perhaps done their most original work in scien. 
tific theory. Maria Mitchell’s contributions were 
not limited to her discovery of the comet and 
her work on the Nautical Almanac. She who had 
sought out the haunts of Galileo and Newton, 
she who had found at the British Museum a 
Latin letter from the author of the Principia to 
Leibniz, she who in 1857 wrote a Paper in 
which she showed that Milton, read astronomi. 
cally, might be taken as the poetical historian 
of the astronomy of his day, devoted her later 
years chiefly to teaching and helping to launch 
the higher education of women. She found 
time, during the great meteoric shower in 1868, 
to trace, with the help of her pupils, the paths 
of 4000 meteors and to provide valuable data 
on their height above the earth. One of her 
pupils, Mary Whitney, published a long series 
of positions of comets and asteroids and took 
up the relatively new study of variable stars 
and the measurement of photographic plates. 
At the Harvard Observatory some remarkable 
contributions to astronomy were made by 
American women. In 1879 Willamina S. Flem- 
ing was put in charge of the ever growing 
photographic library at that institution. No one 
could tell her what she would find; hers was a 
new field with few precedents, Examining each 
spectrum on each photographic plate with a 
magnifying glass, she forged new formulae for 
the classification of stellar spectra; the classifi- 
cation of 10,351 stars in the Draper Catalogue 
of Stellar Spectra is a result. In her study of 
“peculiar spectra” she discovered ten movae 
and over 200 variable stars, and she ventured 
to state that stars with banded spectra and bright 
lines were practically sure to be variables, a 
generalization subsequently proved to be a sound 
one. Her associate, Henrietta Leavitt, discovered 
the “‘period-luminosity” law, four novae and 
2,400 variable stars (more than half as many 
as are listed in the catalog of variable stars 
for 1930). The most effective method for 
measuring distances developed from her dis 
covery that the brightest of the “‘cluster” vati- 
ables in the Magellan Clouds had the longest 
period of variation and the fainter the star the 
shorter the period. We could discuss here the 
contributions to our knowledge of the variabie 
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stars made by Caroline Furness; but we must 
turn from the fascinating firmament. 

It would be proper, and it would certainly 
be amusing, to cite some of the acknowledge- 
ments which learned male scholars have made in 
the prefaces of their works to the contributions 
of research assistants and wives. In many cases, 
for example, that of Louis Agassiz, the wifely 
contributions were very solid. But we will not 
enter into a discussion of the indirect contribu- 
tions American women have made to scholar- 
ship. It would be tempting to dwell on these, 
to summon up pictures of able women teachers 
of classics who prepared for college boys who 
later became distinguished scholars. Nor is it 
necessary here to bemoan the fact—let it not 
be forgotten that it is a fact—that in appoint- 
ments to fellowships and to academic positions 
involving the direction of research and of grad- 
uate students, women have been, and still are, 
discriminated against. This is merely a fact to 
be faced by anyone who would interpret the 
contributions of women to scholarship. Nor is 
this the place to dwell on the significant psycho- 
logical researches which have shown that the 
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acceptance of ideas of women’s inferiority have 
lessened actual achievement of women in some 
fields, 

This paper should not be concluded without 
calling attention to the influence of a great 
woman’s personality on other women. Mary 
Whitney, Christine Ladd Franklin, Ellen Rob- 
inson, Ellen Semple, to mention only a few, 
openly acknowledged that they owed much of 
what they did to Maria Mitchell. Though some 
say that women scholars have lost something of 
the great zeal for learning which an earlier 
generation possessed, it is clear that women’s 
contributions today are exceeding those of their 
predecessors. And whatever else is true, it is 
now possible to say that women’s contributions 
to scholarship need not be evaluated with apolo- 
gies for what might have been accomplished had 
this or that been other than it was. Their con- 
tributions can be judged on the basis of what 
they did do, and that accomplishment has been 
bold, original, and important. Without it 
American scholarship would be less praise- 
worthy. 





SPEAKING on trends for women in medicine, the retiring president of the American Medical Women’s 
Association, Dr. Elizabeth Mason-Hohl, pointed out in June that Hahnemann Medical College of 
Philadelphia had just opened its door to women for the first time in its ninety-three years, there being 
now only six of sixty-seven approved medical schools not admitting women. Dr. Mason-Hohl said 
that the imminent defense set-up means that women will have more and more opportunities for 
internships, residences, and practice—From an editorial in the Journal of the American Association of 


University Women for October, 1941, p. 31. 





Adult &ducation for Healthful Living 


JEAN BROADHURST 


Professor Jean Broadhurst, bacteriologist, best 
known for her research on viruses related to 
measles, scarlet fever, and throat infections, is 
retired from active teaching. However, she con- 
tinues with her scientific experimentation in her 
laboratory at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, giving practically her entire time to 
research. Members of Alpha Epsilon Chapter, 
where she is an associate, say that she is a rare 
combination of sympathetic understanding, men- 
tal alertness, good will, academic proficiency, 
unflinching courage, and gentle womanliness. 


Ww” adult education for healthful living? 
For the very simple reason that the neces- 
sary education for healthful living in this period 
is too generally neglected in the pre-adult 
years. Even colleges are too frequently remiss 
in this important aspect. In his autobiography, 
A. A. Milne, noted the lack in Great Britain, 
saying, “There were no baths in college; it 
was enough that it was built by Christopher 
Wren.” Many of our colleges, too, fail to pro- 
vide the essential instruction in this field. In the 
1937 survey of the United States Department 
of Education but 352 of the questionnaires sent 
to 656 colleges and universities were returned, 
nearly half of the institutions evincing little 
interest in the problem or having little to report 
that they felt would be creditable to them. 
We know today that “health is purchasable” 
to a high degree. Intelligent communities have 
reduced their illness and death rates for such 
diseases as diphtheria, smallpox, tuberculosis, 
and typhoid fever, as well as the total death 
rates (all causes) for all of the pre-adult age 
groups. If we are to decrease similarly the ill- 
ness and death rates for the middle and later 
adult years, we must have more intelligent in- 
terest and co-operation of young adults, to in- 
sure that they approach the later, more difficult 
years on a higher health level and better 
equipped to apply the laws of health in their 
individual lives through the ensuing years. For 
this equipment, more specific fundamental 
knowledge is needed by every adult than is 
generally possessed. Little or no benefit can be 


expected of such vague ideas as “vitamins are 
what make you ill if you don’t eat them”; many 
of the fads and fancies regarding diet would be 
ludicrous if they weren't actually dangerous, 

Fortunately any one who can read can educate 
himself and obtain the necessary basic informa 
tion for his health betterment for there is now 
available a wide range of informative material, 
ranging from such inexpensive sources as the 
sixty-page booklet on The Control of Com. 
municable Diseases procurable from the United 
States Public Health Service for the small sum 
of ten cents to the richly illustrated text books 
on the college level. Every home or living unit 
should have access to recent, reliable books on 
human physiology, nutrition, bacteriology and 
communicable diseases, and on community sani- 
tation and hygiene. Lists of such books may be 
secured from the state health departments and 
such organizations as the American Public 
Health Association and the American Medical 
Association. 

Adult Education should emphasize the respon- 
sibility of each individual for maintaining his 
own health and insuring his ability to do pro- 
ductive work, whether work is interpreted as 
work for wages or work which contributes to 
the welfare of himself and others. 

Our responsibility for adequate health in- 
formation has several phases not always recog: 
nized. The factual knowledge, discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs, is of little worth unless 
applied in practice. We could, each of us, find 
many parallels for the confession of a well- 
known humorist: “The only exercise I get is 
when I take the studs out of one shirt and put 
them in another.” 

Health education should make us willing to 
pay for health improvement measures, The 
pocket book is often called a measure of interest 
and value. Certainly our interest in personal and 
community health affects our willingness to tax 
ourselves to support adequate health administra- 
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tion. We should also maintain sufficient super- 
vision to secure the selection of well-trained 
health officials—officials who will see that we 
obtain full value for the money expended, 
spending it without waste where the need is 
greatest—whether it be for child welfare, in- 
dustrial hygiene, or any other phase of health 
work. 

Adult health education should lead us to 
answer Yes positively and emphatically to the 
time-old question, ‘“‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
Undesirable conditions, such as slum areas, with 
their higher illness and death rates, react 
unfavorably on the entire community, for they 
mean increased hazards of infection, unneces- 
sarily high taxation for medical care, lower 
community standards, and eventually reduced 
real estate values and community income (rents, 
taxes). To the extent that we recognize our 
responsibility for the care of the ill and needy, 
we improve their condition and our own. 

Health Education should enlighten the in- 
dividual regarding the problems involved in 
adequate medical care: the average incidence of 
illness and mortality; the local conditions affect- 
ing these rates, such as race and industrial haz- 
ards; and current methods of financing medical 
care, including federal or other subsidies which 
may be available. 

While we usually emphasize the responsi- 
bility of the community for providing care, we 
rarely stress the responsibility of the individual 
for accepting or even seeking the care available 
in his community. Pride and inertia should not 
prevent him from profiting by the care he 
needs; and a person who refuses care because 
he “can’t accept charity” or who fails to pro- 
tect himself and his family by vaccination 
against such communicable diseases as diph- 
theria and smallpox does not fulfill his duties as 
a citizen, and becomes a liability instead of an 
asset. 

It has been suggested that health often has 
emotional factors which are not recognized as 
fully as they should be and that we should 
emphasize the E.Q. or emotional quotient, just 
as we use the symbols I.Q., in measuring mental 
levels. It is, of course, well known that worry 
and depression increase the hazards of illness, 
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especially in chronic diseases. With increasing 
age the attendant problems of adult life, such 
as financial insecurity, marital and sexual ad- 
justments, unsuitable employment, and the de- 
pressing effects of disillusions and unsatisfied 
aspirations, exert greater effect upon the physical 
condition while the physical disabilities of age 
affect the mental and emotional state. Both 
phases of this vicious cycle tend to become 
cumulative and a slight physical disorder or a 
barely sensed emotional irritation may lead to 
an uncontrollable obsession or an incapacitating 
disorder. 

Education for healthful living has no more 
important aim than accommodation of one’s 
activities to potential abilities. It is a lesson 
each must learn for himself for we strongly 
resent any expression of our limitations by 
others. An American college youth once de- 
scribed very graphically his chagrin when he 
“went out for sports at Oxford,” in what he 
felt was the peak of his athletic career, and was 
driven almost frantic by a man of fifty-two 
playing opposite him at lacrosse who gave him 
the worst afternoon he had ever experienced, 
even at football. He added that his opponent 
was no exception—that there were any number 
of Englishmen who could give many of our 
youngsters a half hour or more of gruelling 
play and beat them at the finish. Knowing how 
to relax, he claimed, was part of the reason why 
England had more top-notch athletes in the 
forties than we have in the thirties. In physical 
life as well as in mental life, ‘Easy does it.” 
Many individuals exercise too violently, for- 
getting that “you can cripple a car by forcing 
it up a steep hill in high gear.” Often a relaxing 
bath or massage would be better than the 
rigorous exercise of the gymnasium or the stren- 
uous regimen of the farm. On the other hand, 
we, as Americans, tend to take our sports too 
passively—too often we let the other fellow 
participate while we sit in the grandstand or 
crouch beside the radio. 

Diet becomes increasingly important, not only 
because of its relation to overweight and certain 
diseases of adult life, but because it has definite 
fatigue relationships. In the effort to reduce or 
avoid overweight, or in the hurry of a journey, 
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breakfast, which should fortify one for the day, 
is often omitted, causing fatigue, shopper's 
headache, car sickness, etc. 

Short rests of various kinds are surprisingly 
effective in lessening local or general fatigue, 
e.g., Closing the eyes for a few seconds, changing 
one’s position, taking a cat nap of a few minutes. 
To relax fully and frequently is an art few 
acquire—one not to be discarded with the flip- 
pant, “I'd rather wear out than rust out,” for 
each represents an end intelligent persons try 
to avoid. It’s the easy traveler that reaches the 
goal—and enjoys everything along the route. 
He may even finish with a flourish, as recom- 
mended by Justice O. W. Holmes on his nine- 
tieth birthday when he remarked that riders in 
a race do not stop short at the post, but take a 
“little finishing canter.” 

A condition which is difficult to explain is the 
undesirable fact that most persons are not deeply 
interested in health, even in their own personal 
health. Some hypochondriacs think and talk of 
little else and all of us have met people who 
bore every listener with their aches and pains— 
real or fancied. But very few persons consist- 
ently carry out any detailed plan for improving 
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their health or try to acquire any new inform. 
tion on health in general. How many adult per. 
sons of your acquaintance select purposefully 
any of the radio health programs, even when 
given by such professional people of high stand. 
ing as the United States Public Health Service 
officials or experts connected with medical and 
other professional organizations? The discredit 
attributable to high pressure advertisers does 
not explain the general lack of interest, for 
people who never listen to a scientific health 
program will keep the radio on throughout the 
full programs of questionable or pseudo-health 
material. We must admit that it takes a great 
deal of silly, sugar-coating material to cary 
a radio program on health and that most people 
would like health care to be reduced to pills and 
tablets for ready absorption. The fact that many 
people prefer to secure their vitamins in cap- 
sules rather than by wise food selection explains 
in great part the enormous sale of such prepata- 
tions and warns us that successful adult edua- 
tion for healthful living is still a challenge to 
our professional experts—in education and in 
medicine. 


Health in Schools—A Preview 


THE 1942 Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators is to be entitled, 
Health in Schools. It will be released in February at the national convention in San Francisco. On 
the Commission which prepared the material for the publication are two women: Margaret Bell, 
M.D., Chairmen of the Department of Physical Education for Women, University of Michigan; 
and Bernice Moss, Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Yearbook will contain chapters on the following topics: Philosophy and principles of health 
education; organization and administration of the general program; guidance of individual pupil 
health; school health instruction program; health instruction in related areas; health aspects of 
physical education and recreation; mental hygiene in the school program; school programs for physi- 
cally exceptional children; communicable disease-general control measures; communicable disease- 
types and specific controls; injuries and emergency illness; healthful school environment; the health 
education personnel, its functions and training; administrative practices affecting the health of the 
school personnel; co-ordination of health agencies; and legislative and legal aspects of the school 
health program, 
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She Challenge of the Field of Health 
and Physical &ducation 


J. ANNA NORRIS, M.D. 


Dr. Norris has very recently retired from the 
position of Director of Physical Education for 
Women at the University of Minnesota. She is 

a member of Epsilon Chapter. This special field 

of health service needs highly trained and skillful 

leadership if it is to make its significant con- 
tribution to the promotion of democratic living. 
HE belief that physical education is a power- 
Téa agent for promoting vigorous health 
and physical fitness is probably the reason that 
the public has been a strong supporter of laws 
to require the subject in the public schools, in 
general has provided facilities for conducting a 
good program, and in the majority of states 
has appointed state supervisors of health and 
physical education. The great interest of children 
in play activity and their need for adult help 
in organizing it present a challenging oppor- 
tunity to the teacher. The program, based as 
it is on big-muscle activities, can contribute not 
only to health and nervous staying power but 
also to character and adjustment to adult social 
and civic standards, if it is carried out by ade- 
quately trained and skillful leaders. 

A word of explanation may be thrown in 
here regarding the physiological necessity for 
big-muscle activity. It is the only means through 
which strongly functioning systems of digestion, 
circulation, and elimination can be secured. 
Heredity and certain other factors, especially 
test and proper diet, can favor development but 
the reactions of the body to muscular activity 
are the active forces. And while organic power 
is being secured the emotions are being exer- 
cised and nerve power, through the activity of 
nerve-muscle connections, is being built up to 
catty the burdens of modern life. 

All these scientific facts are inherent and 
permanent and because they are more widely 
understood than ever before the prospect of 
physical education holding its place and grow- 
ing more influential in the schools is probably 


limited only by the community’s ability to secure 
highly qualified teachers who can get the results 
that are possible. There is always room for a 
larger number of superior leaders than are 
available. 

However, it is of course not true that everyone 
is able to react favorably to vigorous activity. 
Heredity or infections may present limitations 
and therefore certain safeguards are of great 
importance. First, the physical examination by 
a physician and classification of the child on the 
basis of necessary restrictions, if any, in regard 
to participation in vigorous activity; second, a 
program of special exercise or rest for those 
so restricted. A cumulative physical examination 
record card following the child from grade to 
grade, close co-operation between the physical 
education teacher and all other faculty members 
who need information about the child’s health 
condition and progress, co-operation with the 
home, scheduled hours when the child may 
come to the teacher with questions on health or 
any other problems, all are parts of an effort to 
treat the child as an individual with needs 
peculiarly his own. Always the physical educa- 
tion teacher must carry the responsibility of 
critical observation of the pupils in her classes 
to catch the signs of unfavorable reaction to 
the more vigorous parts of her program. 

While based on big-muscle activity for the 
purpose of securing certain physiological results 
that are peculiarly its responsibility, the physical 
education program presents invaluable occasions 
for helping the young to develop character traits 
which are of social and civic value in our civili- 
zation, and thus contributes significantly to the 
promotion of the democratic way of living. This 
opportunity depends on the eagerness of 
children to play active games, Their enjoyment 
in them is so great that they are willing to sub- 
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mit to rules and discipline in order to get more 


satisfaction out of playing. This incentive re- . 


sults in a co-operation with the adult leader 
that is not excelled in any other situation in the 
early years. Children have a keen sense of fair- 
ness and they desire a leadership that will mean 
that rules are impartially enforced and everyone 
is treated alike. Rules tend to equalize the 
chances of the opponents to win and add to the 
players’ enjoyment; they are also necessary for 
protection against injury. 

We know that children learn a good deal 
about getting along with each other even when 
playing by themselves in small groups without 
supervision. Witness a group of small boys play- 
ing baseball on a corner lot. After several sec- 
onds of play the game breaks up in heated argu- 
ment over some rule or some player's action and 
several minutes may be thus spent. Eventually 
the matter is settled and the game goes on for 
another period and so, with similar interruptions 
and resumptions, to the end. Undoubtedly there 
is much of value in this experience. Powers and 
limitations are realized and physical and mental 
development proceeds, However, if the game 
is to contribute to a lively sense of the rights 
of others and to other character values it is not 
enough that space and game equipment should 
be provided. Skillful and devoted leadership is 
exceedingly important. A wise leader can help 
a team lose gracefully (since part of the game 
is that one side must lose), win modestly (since 
the winner this time may be the loser next 
time), accept the decision of the referee (rec- 
ognized authority), and be loyal to the team 
(to one’s associates who are working for the 
same end). These and other frequently men- 
tioned traits can usually be developed with the 
help of a high grade leader. 

By such means notorious corner lots which 
had become infested with vicious gangs and 
bullies and had given the police no end of 
trouble have become sites of hard, clean play in 
which boys have grown up to be defenders of 
law and order, with a practised habitual reaction 
in times of civic need. It is true that leadership 
may stop short of generalizing from the lessons 
learned on the playground. The carry-over from 
habits of obeying rules of play to habits of 
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obeying laws enforceable by the police is no 
automatic but there are many identical elements 
in the two situations and close analogies ae 
possible. Girls’ competition shows the nee 
equally with that of boys, of effective leader. 
ship, which, incidentally, brings equally reward. 
ing results. Most women teachers are alert to 
this opportunity and rise to it splendidly. 

The squad system of class organization in 
physical education classes is another example of 
bringing the democratic way of living into the 
gymnasium. In this widely used method the 
class is divided into squads of five to ten mem- 
bers, each with a leader. The leaders carry out 
specific functions, such as reporting squad at- 
tendance, inspection of locker room, rotating 
the squad from one piece of equipment to the 
next. The teacher must realize that although this 
method relieves her of the performance of cet- 
tain routine duties, its purpose is not that, but 
to give her freedom to guide and direct her 
laboratory in such a way as to result in giving 
an impetus to the personality development of 
the members of her class. They may be learning 
to co-operate with elected representatives and 
to appraise strong points and shortcomings, 
They may be learning that, from the leader of 
a group of five, more is expected in the way of 
dependability than if the pupil were still just 
one of the group. At some time during the year 
every child should be a leader under the guid- 
ance of the teacher. 

All these facts put together indicate the tich 
opportunity that is set before the teacher of 
physical education for helping the individual 
to develop a body that will have the power to 
resist the stresses and strains of adult life and 
a personality that will adapt itself in socially 
desirable ways to the standards of adult life. 

As I look back over many years of service 
in the health and physical education field 1 ca 
note progress in many respects. The objectives 
have been clarified so that the profession is 
latgely in agreement as to their statement and 
now they can be discussed by schoolmen on an 
intelligible basis. Health and physical fitness tt 
main the core, with character development # 
close second, The teaching of neuro-musculat 
skills in posture and daily life situations and ia 
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game and sport activities which can be used in 
leisure time for recreation are universally ex- 
pected of the profession as its special preserve. 
The curriculum for accomplishing the objectives 
has been greatly expanded and more or less 
standardized, Thoroughly organized programs 
now include many games and sports, many 
forms of rhythm, and various modifications of 
gymnastics to develop conscious control of 
movement. The teaching of health is being en- 
trusted more and more to the physical education 
teacher. 

The demand for physical education teachers 
is increasing, gymnasiums and play fields are 
being added in more and more cities, certifica- 
tion standards of the state departments are being 
raised. There is every reason for faith that well 
trained women will always find employment and 
will go on, step by step, to increasingly broad 
and influential teaching positions. Many will 
reach university or teachers’ college positions, 
a few will reach assistant supervisorships or 
supervisorships in large cities. About a third 
marty and leave teaching; these are likely to say 
that taney were grateful, when the babies began 
to come, to have taken a university course that 
was so strong on the biological side. The highest 
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positions, state directorships and large city 
directorships, will continue to go predomi- 
nantly to men. 

To fit themselves for the larger positions more 
women need to matriculate for the higher de- 
grees; many more men are pursuing graduate 
work now than are women. Probably it is of 
advantage to secure the master’s degree within 
five years of the bachelor’s degree. The employ- 
ing officer considering candidates is likely to 
think of such a record as having brought ex- 
perience and maturity without loss of adaptabilty 
and flexibility. For the highest positions the 
doctor of philosophy or doctor of medicine de- 
gree is highly desirable. 

There are many problems that have not yet 
been entirely solved. Of course the training cur- 
riculum needs continuing study and revision, 
there is as yet no dependable way to select train- 
ees, there should be increasing effort to improve 
the organization of student or cadet teaching 
so that the trainee may learn to apply wisely in 
the gymnasium or on the playground what has 
been studied in the classroom, and there is 
always the further problem of assisting the 
teacher in the field to keep abreast of current 
discussion and progress. 





HEALTH Is AN ELEMENT IN MorRALE—Individual morale and the morale of the group reflect the 
physical well-being of the members of the group. A person whose energies are curtailed by chronic 
infection, a person who suffers from malnutrition, a person who is constantly on the edge of collapse 
from fatigue will rarely possess a satisfactory degree of morale. On the other hand, a rugged and 
buoyant health assists its possessor to rise above petty annoyances and even above supreme difficulties 
and confront the world and its problems with confidence and courage—From Education and the 
Morale of a Free People by the Educational Policies Commission, November, 1941, pp. 7-8. 





Problems Fc acing Women in 
Physical &ducation 


ELIZABETH NOYES 


Elizabeth Noyes is a graduate of Smith College 
and of the Central School of Hygiene and Physi- 
cal Education, holds a Master's degree from New 
York University, and has done graduate work in 
education at the University of Michigan, where 
she was a member of Xi Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta. She taught physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the University of Minnesota, 
and in a Y.W.C.A.; spent six months in social 
work, and for the past seven years has been 
Assistant Secretary of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation: 
a Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, formerly the American Physical Edxca- 
tion Association. 


A have turned this topic over in my mind for 
the past few weeks, I have tried to 
think particularly of those problems which are 
peculiar to the woman in physical education 
and recreation work, and which do not loom so 
large in the lives of women in other branches of 
health and medical services. As these problems 
crystallized somewhat in my mind, I realized 
that they are predominantly personal rather than 
professional problems. The woman in physical 
education does not have to compete with men in 
her field, and her salary, though not large, is 
secure and generally somewhat higher than that 
earned by less specialized teachers. Her profes- 
sion is young but growing, and has the respect 
of the community. Thus her main problem seems 
to be that of her personal adjustment to life. 
One of the first requirements for a physical 
education teacher is that she be an embodiment 
of good health and physical fitness—a living 
advertisement for her profession. The young 
physical education graduate is apt to be strong 
and healthy, with an erect posture, a clear com- 
plexion, and a good figure. But her work in- 
cludes hours of strenuous physical exertion, and 
the expenditure of a good deal of nervous 
energy in order to lead, guide, and cajole her 
frequently unwilling pupils through the activi- 
ties which are designed to make them healthier, 


happier women. Her own sports skills must be 
continuously practiced and perfected, and her 
strength must be kept up to the level wher 
she can perform anything she expects of her 
pupils. (I write this with vivid recollection of 
my Own surteptitious practice in rope climbing 
before I dared perform before my students!) 
Her feet and back muscles in particular must be 
strong to endure all this activity without undue 
strain or fatigue. 

In her general health, too, a high standard 
is set for her to maintain. She is expected, by 
the very nature of her profession, to be a picture 
of health at all times, and cannot, without fear 
of criticism, complain of the minor ills the rest 
of the world seems to enjoy with impunity. 
Headaches, menstrual disorders, constipation 
and the like must be promptly conquered, ot 
suffered in silence. There is often real danger in 
this. The physical educator who is proud of 
her health is loath to succumb to any ailment, 
and far too often will stagger through her 
classes with a feverish cold, a severe headache, 
or even an acute appendicitis, when she would 
be far better off home in bed concentrating on 
a prompt recovery. In every such case she ¢n- 
dangers her own health and slows down her 
recuperation, and if her ailment is infectious she 
also endangers the health of everyone with 
whom she comes in contact. This unwillingness 
to give in to illness is a common fault of the 
profession, and one on which I think the train- 
ing institutions need to place more emphasis. Of 
course, most physical educators are healthy 
women, and for that very reason have few ill- 
nesses, so they have very little idea how to ad 
when they are sick; here is something they 
should learn. The schools are gradually lean- 
ing that emphasis on perfect attendance is u0- 
wise from the health standpoint, and this ap 
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plies to teachers as well as to pupils. 

Another item the physical education teacher 
must watch out for in her health program is 
that of provision for sufficient rest and relaxa- 
tion, Not only is her work strenuous, but she 
is frequently called on to lead social evenings, 
take groups camping, run scout and club ac- 
tivities, train students for pageants and other 
special performances, and to make similar time- 
consuming contributions to school and com- 
munity programs. Since she is interested in 
physical skills, her recreation time is frequently 
devoted to sports and dancing, in preference to 
more sedentary pursuits. The result, after twenty 
or thirty years, is apt to be a woman who is 
scrawny, tense, haggard, and muscle bound, 
who smokes too much, and suffers from nerv- 
ous indigestion! The habit of physical relaxa- 
tion is one she must learn early in her career, 
if she is to avoid this dreary future. More sleep, 
and more hours of physical laziness are im- 
portant in her schedule. These hours should be 
mentally lazy too—not a cut-throat game of 
contract, but an easy chair and an easy book by 
the fire, to rest weary muscles and relax the 
overactive nervous system. The development of 
a hobby is helpful in this. Kipling wrote of 
something being as relaxing “as knitting to 
an overtired woman,”’ and there is real truth in 
this. Handicrafts, reading, music, and stamp 
collecting are equally soothing and there are 
many other possibilities. Each woman may make 
her own choice or choices and find therein a 
source of peace as well as relaxation. 

I am not going to delve into the question of 
her other health habits except to reiterate that 
it must be her professional duty to keep her 
health at its best, to have any physical defects 
corrected promptly, and to set an example to 
her students and associates of intelligent com- 
pliance with the health habits recommended by 
the best available authorities, This includes 
such specific items as sensible eating habits, 
proper clothing, moderation in smoking, use of 
alcohol, tea, and coffee, avoidance of infection, 
enjoyment of fresh air, and provision of a 
pleasant and healthful environment for her 
home and school life. 

Because of the strenuous activity required in 
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her work the physical education teacher faces 
the problem of superannuation sooner than 
many professional women. Administrative and 
teacher training positions are comparatively 
scarce and much sought after. In addition, many 
a physical education teacher is not interested in, 
nor is she equipped for this type of position. 
It is up to each one to decide for herself whether 
she can maintain the physical stamina, vitality, 
and youthfulness of spirit necessary to continue 
in her teaching position until the age of re- 
tirement, or whether to start early in her career 
to train for less arduous work in a related field. 
Her attitude toward the health suggestions I 
have made so far in this paper will be an im- 
portant factor in this decision. 

From the angle of social adjustment and 
general mental hygiene, too, the woman in 
physical education has her problems, Though 
she is not as universally the “tomboy type” as 
her predecessors thirty years ago, this tendency 
is still apparent enough to make it necessary 
for the training institutions to lay special stress 
on “‘womanliness.” (When I was an under- 
gtaduate this involved hairnets and long black 
cotton stockings. I am not quite sure what the 
specific requirements are in 1941!) The point 
I am trying to make is that she is apt to be a 
boyish type of person who is thrown very 
largely into feminine society. I am not a psy- 
chologist, and therefore do not feel qualified 
to discuss the subject of “crushes” with au- 
thority. I merely wish to call attention to the 
fact that the physical education teacher is faced 
with this problem more frequently than the 
worker in some other fields. This is true both 
in her relations with her friends of her own age 
and in her student relationships. There are a 
number of reasons why this should be so—her 
personal attractiveness and skill which make her 
an object of admiration to others less generously 
endowed, her concentration of interest on physi- 
cal activities often to the exclusion of social 
activities in her adolescent years, and the fact 
that in many cases she has little opportunity 
through her work to meet many men. However, 
she is usually a very healthy-minded person, and 
I believe the adult type of “crush” is com- 
paratively rare among physical educators, and 
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growing rarer as the profession attracts women Not because she is mentally limited but more 
of broader interests. Even the young teacher of often because she is disinterested, or too 
physical education should have the emotional with outside activities. The physical education 
maturity to deal wisely with the adoration she curriculum has added unto itself year after year 
receives from some of her pupils and to help more laboratory courses, more skills require. bs 
them come through this particular phase of ado- ments, more hours of Education. This heavy pro | Bar 
lescence unscarred. The problem of providing fessional curriculum leaves very few hours for o 
herself with wholesome social contacts with study in any other field. All the more reason, gare 
both sexes should be no more difficult for her then, that in her after-college days she should = 
than for other women, once she puts her mind continue her education along the lines which and 
on it, since she has the advantage of physical have been previously neglected. This does not eg 
attractiveness and skill in a number of recrea- necessarily mean graduate work, but it does Bry 
tional activities on her side. mean reading, developing a hobby, having an = 
Educators talk a great deal nowadays about intelligent interest in current affairs and par- pet 
the “whole child,” and as I look over what I ticipating in community activities of a more | 
have said so far, I realize that my picture of intellectual nature. She must deliberately work H 
the “whole physical educator” is still incom- to fill in the gaps in her education and back- | gute 
plete. I have fallen into the pit which critics _ground—even in such simple things as grammar | addr 
say is the favorite resting place for ‘progressive’ and table manners—until she becomes a gen- | jt js 
educators—I've forgotten all about the girl’s uinely cultured person who can hold her own | whic 
brain! in any group. The broadening of interests which } qi , 
If I had to paint a picture of the average she acquires in this way will be as important to | wor 
woman in physical education, I would say that her professional success as will her physical §  enyj 
she was a small town girl who through school health, and her capacity for happy social ad- N 
and college received “A’s’” in physical education _justment. are 
and “C+” to “B—” in most other subjects. oa 
of 
oe a 
Pioneer Women in Physical Education es 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN have re 
sponsored publication of the October, 1941, Supplement to the Research Quarterly of the American lem 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, This Supplement consists of a collection 
of biographies and autobiographies of pioneer women leaders in physical education.’ In it is told the are 
story of physical educators’ efforts to enter Education's portals. Accounts of the lives and contributions ] 
of the following women are included: Amy Morris Homans, Eliza Maria Mosher, Clelia Duel Mosher, tior 
Delphine Hanna, Marien Foye Carter, Harriet Isabel Ballintine, Senda Berenson, Jessie H. Bancroft, nu 
Anne Barr Clapp, Ethel Perrin, Lillian Curtis Drew, Constance M. K. Applebee, and Abby Shaw 
Mayhew. Miss Agnes Wayman of Barnard College, Chairman of the Committee on Publications of = 
the Women’s Directors group compiled the material. pe! 
The faith of these first women in the profession of physical education was great and they fought by 
for their cause with almost religious conviction. The course they cut out for themselves was not an for 
easy one; what they accomplished is testimony to their courage and determination, nu 
One who reads these stories realizes that the authors of the respective chapters were close friends hu 
of the women about whom they wrote. The intimacy of the accounts, as well as their historical sig- 
nificance, makes this collection of human-interest value and of unique importance in the literature of = 
the physical education profession. in 
*Pioneer Women in Physical Education.” Research Quarterly of the American Association for th 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Supplement 12:610-703; October, 1941. Pt 
de 
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llursing 


MARGARET E. CONRAD 


It seemed fitting that the Nursing Information 

Bureau, located at 1790 Broadway, New York 

City, should be represented by a challenge to 

the professional woman in health service. Mar- 

garet E. Conrad, B.A., Mt. Holyoke, 1917, Pro- 
fessor of Nursing and Executive Officer of the 

Department of Nursing, College of Physicians 

and Surgeons, N.Y.C., was asked to make the 

contribution. Professor Conrad served as Dean 
of the Red Cross Nurses Training Camp at 

Bryn Mawr College, June 26-September 13, 

1941. The need for nurses with college back- 

ground and a high degree of professional com- 

petence is indeed great. 
He is the greatest single asset of an 
individual or a nation.” This challenging 
statement was made by Walter Lippmann in 
addressing a graduating class of nurses last June. 
It is one which we may well ponder upon, and 
which we shall probably concede to be true after 
all our meditation. It places the professional 
woman working in the field of health in an 
enviable position. 

Numerically speaking, more of these women 
are engaged in nursing than in any other one 
occupation, Present estimates place the number 
of active registered nurses at 300,000. Their 
services whether given in actual defense areas 
such as Army and Naval hospitals, or in civilian 
hospitals or communities, are essential in the 
total defense program, in which the health prob- 
lems of the military and civilian populations 
are inextricably interwoven. 

In this period of national emergency, the na- 
tion has sounded a vigorous call for more 
nurses. The American Red Cross—its nursing 
service was made the reservoir of skilled nursing 
personnel for the Army and Navy Nurse Corps 
by presidential proclamation in 1911—has called 
for 11,000 young, well-qualified registered 
nurses to meet our military needs, Forty-five 
hundred have already been assigned to Army 
and Naval hospitals in camps located not only 
in the States, but in America’s outposts, among 
them Alaska, Cuba, Guam, Hawaii, Iceland, the 
Philippines and Samoa as well. 

Some two-hundred public health nurses are 
being assigned, under the United States Public 


Health Service, to extra cantonment and defense 
industry zones, to supplement the services of 
local public health nurses unable to cope alone 
with the overwhelming health problems created 
by boom towns and rapidly shifting popula- 
tions. In these areas in particular (the census 
of mobile populations not infrequently jumps, 
almost over night, from three- or five-thousand 
to forty- or fifty-thousand) hospital and public 
health agencies are taxed to the utmost. They 
must provide for sickness and health require- 
ments of the “defense” populations in addition 
to the increased needs of their own communi- 
ties. 

The maintenance of a steady and adequate 
supply of properly qualified registered nurses 
is a matter of concern both to the nursing pro- 
fession and to the federal government. The 
Nursing Council on National Defense repre- 
senting the voluntary professional nursing or- 
ganizations, and the Subcommittee on Nursing 
of the Health and Medical Committee of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services* 
were created in the Fall of 1940 to co-ordinate 
all nursing resources in the country and make 
them of maximum effectiveness in this emer- 
gency. Together with the American Red Cross 
Nursing Service, they are helping to maintain 
a balance between civilian and governmental 
services in the distribution of nurses and in 
meeting future needs both of the public and 
of nurses. 

Young people who enter nursing schools at 
this time are making a definite contribution 
to the total defense program. Student nurses 


*The American Nurses Association, the National 
League of Nursing Education, the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing, the American Red 
Cross, the National Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses, the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Nursing. 

* This office functions under the Office for Emer- 
gency Management and is directly responsible to the 
President of the United States. 
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are taught in the class room as well as in hos- 
pital wards, They acquire their skills through 
supervised practice. They render increasingly 
useful service as they advance in the nursing 
course, and in several instances make it possible 
for hospitals in this time of emergency, to re- 
lease some of their staff nurses without jeopard- 
izing the welfare of patients. 

‘Personal qualifications for success in nursing 
are complex. The nurse must bring with her a 
keen, energetic intelligence and reliable judg- 
ment; a high degree of physical poise and en- 
durance; a genuine concern for people and an 
instinctive understanding of them; and a broad 
social vision coupled with a dynamic sense of 
responsibility. 

Educational preparation is important. The 
nurse who has had the advantage of serious 
college study will probably be more mature, 
more adaptable, and more perceptive than the 
one who has not. The effects may be intangible, 
but they are none the less real. 

As for the professional course, the current 
interest of the general public in short cuts and 
magic formulae as a substitute for sound 
preparation involving sustained, individual ef- 
fort is not to be lightly dismissed or disregarded. 
The responsibilities devolving upon the modern 
nurse, wherever she is practicing, require a 
breadth of knowledge and a degree of skill both 
technical and psychological, for which the basic 
three-year preparation is none too long. The 
practice of allowing advanced credit toward this 
course to those whose college degrees represent 
special preparation, is becoming more wide- 
spread and seems entirely legitimate. The es- 
sentially uniform pattern of our basic nursing 
course in this country—regardless of the special 
branch of practice which the nurse may select 
as a graduate—is a source of strength which 
should be carefully safeguarded. 

One thousand schools of nursing® in this 
country meet the minimum requirements of the 
laws in the states in which they are located, Of 
these, seventy-six offer combined academic and 


* A list of these schools and explanatory pamphlets 
about nursing may be secured from the Nursing In- 
formation Bureau of the A.N.A., 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 
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professional programs leading to the nursing 
diploma and the baccalaureate degree, and two, 
which offer programs for college graduates only, 
lead to the Master of Nursing degree, Seventy. 
two nursing schools have so far been accredited 
by the National League of Nursing Education, 
They have been surveyed and their programs 
evaluated. Other schools will be surveyed and 
evaluated as they make application for accredita- 
tion, and the list, with newly accredited schools 
added, will be reprinted annually. 

The preparation of various types of non- 
professional aides supplements measures taken 
to meet the greatly expanded demands upon the 
professional group. If the present tendency to 
emphasize the aides were to result in diverting 
good candidates from the professional field, the 
outcome might be disastrous. Every subsidiary 
worker must have professional direction; and 
even then her field of safe practice is limited. 
For the volunteer, this preparation offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity to render emergency service 
aside from a regular position, But it can never 
serve as background for professional practice. 

I believe that the opportunities offered by 
nursing for service and influence are unequalled 
in any other occupation open to women today. 
The nurse is responsible for the welfare and 
morale of patients and participates in every com- 
munity health program. Individual initiative and 
courageous planning were never more impor- 
tant than at present. New situations are con- 
stantly arising, requiring attention without dis 
rupting the fundamental needs of educational 
programs and health services. 

And if this is true today, how much more 
vital and necessary will be the service of pro 
fessional nurses after the War! On the basis 
of past experience, we dream elusive dreams, 
even in the midst of these days of battle. But 
we can be humbly confident that American 
nurses must be ready to assume leadership in 
countless ways and in many lands, in the se 
construction of the world of the future. 

The days of Crusades are not over. A new 
era is dawning. Among the modern Crusaders 
may be numbered the girls and women who 
through nursing are devoting themselves to the 
protection of Health. 
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She Philosophy of the Collegiate 
School of llursing 


ISABEL M. STEWART, R.N. 


Miss Isabel M. Stewart is Professor of Nursing 
Education, Teachers College, New York City. 
She is a member of Alpha Epsilon Chapter. 
Her keen interest in professional problems of 
nurses and in advancing frontiers in nursing 
education makes her a speaker who is much in 
demand and a valuable contributor to. many 
professional journals. 

OR MOST OF US, the ‘“‘what” and the “how” 
Prva the “wherewithal” are more familiar 
ground than the “why” and “wherefore” and 
especially the “whence” and “whither” of edu- 
cation. This applies to our branch perhaps more 
than to education in general. We nurses pride 
ourselves on being practical people, keeping our 
feet on the ground, getting things done, and 
not bothering our heads very much with specu- 
lations and theories. But there are times when 
serious, concentrated thinking about aims and 
meanings and relative values in life is a much 
more profitable exercise than bustling about and 
getting ahead with the work. This is especially 
true when we are starting out on a new enter- 
ptise or facing a new situation. 

In a recent series of lectures published under 
the title Experience and Education, John Dewey 
has given us an extremely practical and penetrat- 
ing analysis of the difference between the philos- 
ophy of education held by the so-called pro- 
gtessives and that held by the traditionalists in 
general education. I am not going to summarize 
his arguments though they are very pertinent 
to this discussion, but I shall quote one bit 
that seems to be especially apt at this point. 

The traditional school could get along without any 
consistently developed philosophy of education. . . . 
Just because progressive schools cannot rely upon 
established traditions and institutional habits, they 
must either proceed more or less haphazardly or be 
directed by ideas which, when they are made articulate 
and coherent, form a philosophy of education, . . . I 
think that only slight acquaintance with the history 
of education is needed to prove that educational 
reformers and innovators alone have felt the need 


for a philosophy of education. Those who adhered 
to the established system needed merely a few fine- 
sounding words to justify existing practices. The real 
work was done by habits which were so fixed as to 
be institutional.1 


I would not like to have you think that I 
am identifying progressives in nursing educa- 
tion with collegiate schools, and traditionalists 
with hospital schools, because that would mis- 
represent the position of certain groups in both 
camps. It is quite fair to say, however, that 
those of us who have associated ourselves with 
the collegiate school movement are, if not re- 
formers, at least innovators, and we must be 
prepared to justify our departure from the old 
system in terms that will be understandable to 
the common man and woman as well as to the 
professional educator. Any school should be able 
to state its philosophy of education, but, as 
pointed out by Mr. Dewey, the school that 
strikes out on a new road has a greater need to 
formulate its purposes and policies than the 
school that follows a beaten path. 

Because practical details are easier to tackle 
than a clear definition of principles and mean- 
ings, many of us postpone this part of our work 
as long as possible, or we just borrow a few 
high-sounding phrases from our academic 
friends and tack them on to our old prospectuses, 
without attempting to see whether our practices 
are at all in line with the new professions we 
are making. That is not as hypocritical as it 
sounds, We ourselves are often hypnotized by 
such fine phrases as “liberal education,” “a 
broad cultural background,” “creative thinking,” 
“self-determination,” and the like, and we think 
that if we only repeat them often enough they 
will actually produce some kind of a transforma- 
tion without any particular effort on our part. 


* Macmillan, 1938, pp. 18-19, 
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As a matter of fact, beneath the camouflage 
of new terminology, which often deceives our- 
selves as much as it does others, the same 
old habits and attitudes may be operating with 
little or no actual change in procedure or in 
product. 

There is also a danger that collegiate schools 
may become indoctrinated with the philosophy 
of the more reactionary groups in college and 
university circles. Instead of clarifying and lib- 
eralizing their educational purposes they may 
involve themselves in new confusions and con- 
flicts. Like ourselves, colleges and universities 
are having to revise their aims, programs, and 
methods in the light of new conditions and 
needs. It would be unfortunate if we newcom- 
ets should accept their antiquated ideas just 
when they are getting ready to discard a good 
many of them. It would be equally tragic if 
nursing schools should throw overboard the 
sound ideas on education that they themselves 
have acquired through the painful process of 
trial and error. Just because some of those are 
old, they are not necessarily outmoded. Indeed, 
some of the old-fashioned things we believe 
in—the discipline of work, of hand training, of 
real life problems, for example—are becoming 
not only academically respectable but, like the 
peasant kerchief, quite fashionable in college 
circles, It is true that many people in the aca- 
demic world are still suspicious of practical 
education, especially if it savors of vocational- 
ism. Some of you probably have been pointed 
to on your own campuses as horrible examples 
of this growing menace. But other groups have 
survived such treatment and the rapid growth of 
nursing majors in over a hundred American 
colleges and universities is convincing evidence 
that the movement has taken root and is likely 
to survive. 

Just what does it mean in terms of practical 
results ? What kind of a product is this college- 
trained, “‘degreed” nurse? Is she, as so many 
seem to assume, more or less of a luxury 
product? Does her college preparation simply 
put on a higher polish, or supply a few extra 
gadgets, or more swanky insignia—in other 
words, is it mainly for style and display, or does 
it guarantee a really superior article? Some of 
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our friends believe that collegiate schools should 
specialize in the production of “leaders” o¢ 
“super-nurses” while hospital schools train the 
“ordinary practitioners.” In spite of much ei- 
dence to the contrary, they seem to think that 
colleges are able to pick leaders in the “green” 
stage and ripen them rapidly in their protected 
hothouse atmosphere so that they do not need 
to go through the long, hard training of ex. 
perience to qualify for positions of leadership 
and responsibility. 

I think I can say that we hold to none of 
these concepts of the function of the collegiate 
school. We know that real leadership is a rare 
thing, that it is not easily identified, and that 
few, if any, human beings have found the secret 
of its development. We do know some of the 
qualities and conditions that seem to be essential 
for leadership in nursing and we are trying to 
select applicants with these qualities and to 
create more favorable conditions for their 
growth, but it would be a great mistake to as- 
sume that collegiate schools of nursing, any 
more than medical colleges and teachers col- 
leges and the like, can produce a large per cent 
of outstanding leaders. What most of us hope 
to do is to prepare better practitioners on all 
levels for the many different fields of nursing 
service. We want to give the individual nurse 
the best possible chance to develop what leader- 
ship ability she has in her, but the main thing 
is to produce a richer, freer, and more rounded 
and integrated personality. We do not expect 
these nurses will show greater technical skill 
than the nurses who receive the older type of 
training, but we believe that they should be 
better able to think out their problems, to meet 
the varied and unpredictable demands of s0- 
ciety in the future, and to become self-reliant, 
self-directing, growing, professional women. 

This is what we are aiming at, but we have 
not yet worked out the perfect formula and, I 
suppose, never shall. We know most of the 
ingredients, but the balancing and harmonizing 
of all the diverse elements in such a program 
cannot be arrived at in a hurry. How to give 
due weight to individual development and at the 
same time provide for the general well-being? 
How to harmonize interest and effort, freedom 
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; should and duty, theory and practice, independent of a new movement in nursing education, it 
thinking and respect for authority? How to pro- seems to me that we are under a moral obliga- 


ers” of 
rain the yide for both technical training and liberal tion to make clear and explicit the things we 
ich evi. education? How to ensure proper preparation believe in, the ideals and purposes we are not 
nk that of the professional nurse without sacrificing the only willing to work for but to apply to the best 
“green” woman and the citizen? How to safeguard our of our ability. Such a philosophy of education 
‘otected democratic heritage and at the same time pro- should be suited to the times we live in; 
ot need vide for necessary discipline and efficiency to adapted to the needs of a profession like ours; 
of ex. meet the crises of life and death? This takes consistent, dynamic, progressive in the truest 
dership some thinking and planning. sense; and yet conservative in that it preserves 
But it is impossible to sidestep these issues or _ the best in our religious, professional, and demo- 
one of to postpone judgment on them indefinitely. cratic heritage. 
legiate Nursing educators have not been compelled as We talk a great deal these days of democracy 
a fare a tule to define their philosophy of education— and preserving the democratic way of life, but 


d that indeed they have been encouraged too often to have we really achieved democracy as yet? Some 
“secret leave it vague, to soft-pedal any ideals that sound of you may have heard Archibald MacLeish 








of the highbrow or theoretical, But this does not mean reading his stirring poem, ‘““America Was Prom- 
sential that they have no convictions on educational  ises,” over the radio on the afternoon of Satur- 
ing to questions or that they do not act on these con- day, May 4. What promises? He indicates them 
nd to victions. The following statement about the in the first part of the poem—promises of 
their duty of the administrator in public school edu- equality of opportunity, of security and free- 
to as- cation seems to apply equally well to those in dom, of education and self-expression in service 
, any control of nursing schools. —not for the few but for all. But on one con- 
3 col- . . . No inquiry into American society, profound dition which he repeats over and over: 
r cent and comprehensive though it may be, can remove from _ Believe the promises are theirs who take them! 
hope his [the administrator's} shoulders the responsibility == 
n all of embodying in his theories and programs some in- Believe unless we take them for ourselves 
rsing terpretation of history in the making, some general Others will take them for the use of others! 
outlook upon the world, some frame of reference with 
nurse respect to society, some conception of things deemed Believe unless we take them for ourselves 
ader- necessary, of things deemed possible, of things deemed Now: soon: by the clock: before tomorrow: 
hing desirable - the proximate future. This responsibility Others will take them: not for now: for longer! 
nded he may discharge openly, deliberately, and intelli- == 
gently, or furtively, impulsively, and ignorantly; but America is promises to 

pes discharge it he must. He may rightly inquire what Us 

skill choices of purpose and direction are practicable and To take them.’ 

e of feasible; but being compelled to act he inevitably ; 

1 be makes such choices even though he may conceal his [Read at a meeting of the Association of Collegiate 
nak decisions from himself as well as from others. Schools of Nursing, May 10, 1940, Philadelphia, Penn- 

peach sylvania, Reprinted from the American Journal of 

$0- As individual educators and also as sponsors Nursing, Vol. 40, Number 9, September, 1940.] 

" * Counts, G. S.: Social Foundations of Education. * Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Duell, 
te. Scribner, 1934, p. 3. Sloan and Pierce, Inc. 
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ing ELECTRIFYING NUTRITION—“ ‘An electric kitchen for every school’ is the Rural Electrification Ad- 

am ministration’s new aim. With co-op lines reaching 11,000 schools R.E.A. has launched a drive for 

aa equipment to improve rural diets, process food, serve hot lunches to pupils, further Nation's nutrition 

- program.” 
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Nur sing and Defense 


KATHARINE J. 


Miss Densford, a member of Epsilon Chapter, 
is Director of the School of Nursing at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at Minneapolis. She is na- 
tionally known in her field. In spite of a heavy 
schedule, this busy Pi Lambda Thetan found 
time to give us some interesting facts and figures. 
HE American people have from time im- 
§ pidienre rallied round a word. They have 
responded to that of /iberty as is seen in Patrick 
Henry’s challenge “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” In 1918 they took their place behind 
the term democracy entailing, as this action did, 
participation in a major war. Today they yield 
their concern and support in the name of de- 
fense—total defense in a war-time emergency. 
To this end, whether or not we like the term, 
the nation is committed. Accepting the premise 
that nurses form but one of many groups in 
the field, may we review a few factors in 
present-day nursing and defense under four 
headings—objective, situation, meeting the 
needs, and lay participation. 


Objective 

The objective of the nursing profession is 
two-fold; it involves not only a short-term 
program, but also a long-term plan. Obviously, 
it must meet an immediate emergency. It must 
provide nursing service for a nation in a world 
at war. However, “‘participation even in actual 
war will fill but a part of our picture. The long- 
term objective is and must be the building of 
a healthy nation since health is the first line of 
defense of any country. That ‘there is a war on’ 
is an additional reason for getting on with the 
job of building health for all our people.’ 


Situation 

The situation in nursing, as in other profes- 
sions involving strategic defense skills, is not 
static; it changes daily, However, we can point 
up certain pertinent features. Among these are: 


Number of Nurses. There are in the United States 





* Densford, Katharine J., Our House in Order, The 
Minnesota Registered Nurse, November, 1941, pp. 
8-10. 
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today some 400,000 registered nurses contrasted with 
66,000 in 1918. There are, in addition, approximately 
5,000 men and 7,000 colored nurses. 

Distribution of Nurses. Approximately 180,000 
nurses are engaged in private practice. About thirty. 
eight per cent of all nurses are doing institutional 
nursing in hospitals, clinics, sanatoria, day nurseries, 
maternity centers, and institutions for the mentally 
ill, convalescent and chronically ill. Some 24,000 pub. 
lic health nurses serve in homes, industry, and trans. 
portation (including airline) services. The Federal 
Government Nursing Services employ some 13,000 
nurses (contrasted with about 8,000 in 1940) in the 
Army and Navy Nurse Corps, The U. S. Indian and 
Public Health Services, the U. S. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and the Children’s Bureau. Some 24,000 
nurses do educational work in public health agencies, 
nursing schools, and institutions. 

Need for Nurses. Nurses are needed on both civil- 
ian and military fronts. Civilian hospitals have in- 
creased their bed capacity about 25,000 beds annually 
and their numbers of graduate nurses from 90,000 in 
1938 to 170,000 in 1941. They still need 10,000 
nurses. Much of this increased demand is due to the 
7,500,000 subscribers of hospitalization plans. Num- 
bers of U. S. Public Health Service nurses have ex- 
panded from 401 in 1939 to 655 in 1940. Military 
needs have also multiplied. The Army and Navy are 
requesting for 1942 some 15,000 nurses while the 
Veterans’ Administration wishes 1,000. This explains 
why the Red Cross still needs 10,000 nurses for 1942 
despite the 20,700 in its First Reserve (employed 
nurses who have signified their willingness to serve 
if needed). Maintenance of civilian health entails an 
increasingly effective nursing service. A peace time 
army of 2,000,000 men cannot be placed in camp 
without the concomitant of nursing service nor can 
newly created defense industries with resultant con- 
gestion function adequately without good nursing 
care,” 


Meeting The Situation 


From among our efforts we might list the 
following: 


* Figures quoted are taken from Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 60, Amidon, Beulah, Better Nursing 
for America and from Facts About Nursing, 1941, 
published by The Nursing Information Bureau of the 
American Nurses’ Association co-operating with the 
National League of Nursing Education and The Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Long-term objective, Most important is the em- 
phasis upon our long-term objective—the building of 
a healthy nation. This requires strengthening, not 
weakening, our nursing personnel. It entails avoiding 
World War I mistakes when quantity, often without 
quality of nurses and nursing service formed the slo- 
gan, as it may again if we are not vigilant. Nursing 
today involves more than pills and plasters. It in- 
dudes such things as oxygen therapy, intravenous 
and transfusions. Further, it involves prevention of 
illness and maintenance of health as well as cure of 
illness. Nursing so conceived challenges the finest 
type of young woman. Today’s nursing cannot be done 
by the mediocre, “narrow-gauge worker.”* The em- 
phasis is, as Beulah Amidon says, not just upon nurses, 
but upon “good nurses,” or, as Dr. Hilda Taba says, 
upon “socially sensitive nurses,” who are aware of 
health factors, know technics, and develop not only 
competence in duties, but also broad social sensitivity.‘ 
To careful selection must be added broad preparation 
in (1) the medical sciences of anatomy, bacteriology, 
chemistry, and physiology, and (2) the basic clinical 
services (medicine, surgery, obstetrics, and pediatrics) 
as well as in such special fields as nutrition, psychiatry, 
orthopedics, tuberculosis, venereal disease, and public 
health. Only such an equation can ensure good nursing. 
“To neglect the student of today is to neglect the 
patient of tomorrow.” 

Nursing Council on National Defense. The profes- 
sional nursing organizations have established this 
Council to deal with the broad problems of providing 
qualified nurses where they are needed during the 
emergency. It works closely with the Sub-committee 
on Nursing of the Health and Medical Committee of 
the Federal Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. 

Inventory. A nation-wide inventory has been made 
of registered nurses, providing an up-to-date register 
in every state. We now know not only the num- 
bers of nurses, but also the type of work each 
nurse is doing—private duty, public health, institu- 
tional, or educational. We know also the inactive 
nurses who would respond in emergency. 

Registries. Professional registries exist in 161 cities, 
serving to bring patients and nurses together and to 
provide patients the amount and type of nursing 
service needed. 

Federal Aid. Voted in 1941 by Congress and ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Public Health Service, a sum 
of $1,250,000 is now being used by 88 nursing 
schools to prepare additional nurses. These funds are 
for (1) the basic program—to prepare undergrad- 

*Stewart, Isabel, Nursing Education and National 
— American Journal of Nursing, December, 

“Taba, Dr. Hilda, Social Sensitivity—Its Implica- 
Hons for Nursing, The Minnesota Registered Nurse, 
December, 1940, pp. 8-9. 
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uates (2) the advanced program—to prepare grad- 
uates for teaching, supervisory, administrative and 
public health nursing positions and (3) the refresher 
program—to prepare inactive graduate nurses for ac- 
tive duty, thereby releasing younger graduates for 
military service. Scholarships are available for a 
limited number of qualified applicants. 

Red Cross. The Red Cross gives service in emer- 
gencies including war. It forms the official reservoir 
of nurses for the Army and Navy. It renders nursing 
service through its First Reserve of 20,700 (em- 
ployed) nurses, an increase of 40 per cent over 1940. 
It aims at a First Reserve of 50,000 qualified nurses. 
Since we now have 90,000 students (9 per cent in- 
crease over last year) this objective should be easily 
attained. The Red Cross is co-operating with the 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense in training some 
100,000 volunteer nurses’ aides. These women must be 
between eighteen and fifty years of age, have a high 
school education, and be willing to give service with- 
out compensation. In addition, the Red Cross teaches 
simple home nursing, such as any family member 
might give, to women everywhere. Also, it offers 
throughout the country classes in first aid for pro- 
fessional and lay groups. 


Lay Participation 


What part does the public play in this pro- 
gram of nursing and defense? 


Understanding. There is a tendency for all of us to 
luok about, to become more aware of the activities of 
others, and, as a result, to acquire an understanding 
of the aims and programs of other groups. Nursing 
is one of the professions affording an essential service 
both in a long-term health program and in that of 
immediate defense. As such, it welcomes the interest 
and study of lay persons, particularly of such groups 
as Pi Lambda Theta. 

Red Cross Activities. All can participate in Red 
Cross programs. Courses in first aid and in home nurs- 
ing are open to everyone. Indeed, each family should 
even in peace time have members so skilled. Then 
those who have leisure are urged to take advantage 
of the volunteer nurses’ aide courses now being or- 
ganized throughout the country. Information concern- 
ing these can be secured from the local Red Cross 
chapter. 

Legislation. Laws for the control of the practice of 
nursing exist in every state. The price of good legis- 
lation, as of good government, is eternal vigilance. 
The public, the receiver of nursing, has much at stake 
and can be of immeasurable assistance, not only in 
securing desirable legislation, but also in opposing 
proposed harmful laws, During 1942 when the exten- 
sion of federal aid comes up for congressional action, 
specific help may be rendered by advising senators and 
representatives to vote for the bill. 

Recruitment. The U. S. Public Health Service has 
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asked nursing schools to admit 50,000 students this 
year as over against 38,100 in 1940. The public can 
help in this situation by referring qualified students 
to good nursing schools. High school graduates in the 
upper ranks of their class are accepted by most good 
schools. Some schools require one or two years of 
college, while two schools admit only college grad- 
uates. There is need in the profession for college wom- 
en. Already 4 per cent of the profession is composed 
of college graduates engaged in such activities as teach- 
ing, supervision, and administration, and in caring 
for the sick both in institutions and in homes. Duties 
performed by nurses are varied and challenging. The 
median salary of nurses (1936) stood at the top of 
the list as compared with that for librarians, teachers, 
and similar groups. Opportunities for college women 
are greater than in most fields. Indeed, I know of no 
field providing greater opportunity for service and 
satisfaction than that of nursing, involving as it does, 
the conserving and nourishing of human life. Flor- 
ence Nightingale said, “Nursing is an art, if an art 
it requires as hard a preparation as any painter’s or 
sculptor’s work. For what is having to do with cold 
marble compared to having to do with the living 


body.” 


In summary, nursing forms one of the es- 
sentials in national defense. Its aim is two-fold 
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—to meet the present emergency and to keep 
ever before it the long-term objective of 4 
healthy people. Nurses are needed on every 
front, both in civilian and in military areas, The 
nursing profession is attempting to meet these 
needs through (1) The Uursing Council, (2) 
an inventory of the nurse power of the country, 
(3) well-organized registries rendering service 
in some 161 centers, and (4) wise use of fed. 
eral aid provided for the purpose of increasing 
enrollment in basic, advanced, and refresher 
programs. The Red Cross is placing emphasis 
upon its First Aid Reserves, volunteer nurses’ 
aides, and upon courses in home nursing and 
first aid. We believe the public can help nurs- 
ing through (1) intelligent understanding of 
nursing problems, (2) participation in one or 
more of the Red Cross programs, (3) support 
of desirable legislation, and (4) referral of 
qualified applicants to good schools of nursing, 
Information regarding nursing may be secured 
from the Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 





Give me a good digestion, Lord, and also something to digest; 
But when and how that something comes, I leave to Thee who knowest best. 
Give me a healthy body, Lord; give me the sense to keep it so; 
Also a heart that is not bored whatever work I have to do. 
Give me a healthy mind, Good Lord, that finds the good that dodges sight; 
And, seeing sin, is not appalled, but seeks a way to put it right. 
Give me a point of view, Good Lord, let me know what it is, and why. 
Don’t let me worry overmuch about the thing that’s known as “I.”’ 
Give me a sense of humor, Lord, give me the power to see a joke, 
To get some happiness from life and pass it on to other folk. 
—T. H. B. WEBB 


(These verses were written at Winchester, Engiand, 
by a boy seventeen years old. Eighteen months 
later young Webb was killed in the first World War) 
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Public Health Vursing 


PEARL McIVER, R.N. 


Pearl McIver, R.N., is Senior Public Health 

Nursing Consultant, U. S. Public Health Serv- 

ice, Washington, D.C. She is a graduate of the 

University of Minnesota School of Nursing and 

has an M.A, in Public Health Nursing Admin- 

istration from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. She was the first member of the nursing 
consultant staff of the Public Health Service 
when the consultant service was inaugurated in 

1934. Active in the American Public Health 

Association, the National Organization for Public 

Health Nursing, and other similar proups, she 

herself is a leading woman in the field of which 

she writes. 
S* YEARS before the first public health nurse 
was employed in the United States there 
were few, if any, professionally trained women 
in nursing. An educated woman could not adopt 
the calling without a sense of derogation either 
on her own part or in the estimation of her 
associates. But the public was awakening to the 
importance of nurses in the professional care 
of the sick and there was marked agitation for 
improvement in their training. 

In 1877 the first public health nursing service 
was begun when the Women’s Branch of the 
New York City Mission sent ¢rained nurses into 
the homes of the “sick poor” to render nursing 
care on a visit basis.1 Thirteen years later, there 
were twenty-one visiting nursing associations in 
the United States. By 1912, when the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing was 
established, the number of nursing agencies had 
increased considerably and there were about 
3,000 trained public health nurses on active duty 
in the United States. At the present time, 23,500 
professional women in this country, Hawaii, 
and Alaska, are engaged in some phase of public 
health nursing. 

The functions performed by the first public 
health nurse were simple and limited almost 
wholly to giving bedside nursing care. Grad- 
ually the emphasis was placed on the demon- 
stration and teaching of nursing care to the 
family and on the prevention of disease. Today 





*Gardner, Mary S. Public Health Nursing, New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1926, p. 27. 


the major objective of the public health nurse 
is conservation and promotion of health. In 
accomplishing this objective she is called upon 
to assist in carrying out the programs of mater- 
nal hygiene; infant, pre-school, school, and 
adult health supervision; tuberculosis, syphilis, 
and acute communicable disease control; in- 
dustrial hygiene; sanitation; and vital statistics. 

Specific public health nursing functions have 
been defined by the Committe on Administrative 
Practice of the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing as follows:? 


The Public Health Nurse 


1. Helps to secure early medical diagnosis and 
treatment for the sick. 

2. Renders or secures nursing care of the sick, 
teaches through demonstration, and supervises the 
nursing care given by relatives and attendants. 

3. Assists families to carry out medical, sanitary and 
social procedures for prevention of disease and pro- 
motion of health. 

4. Helps to secure adjustment of social conditions 
which affect health. 

5. Influences the community to develop public health 
facilities through participating in appropriate chan- 
nels of community education for promotion of a sound, 
adequate community health program. 


The scope of public health nursing has in- 
creased tremendously during the past twenty 
years and the opportunities for further partici- 
pation in the general health program are in- 
creasing. 

Women who perform the above functions 
must, of necessity, be highly trained. Public 
health administrators of the United States have 
agreed that a qualified public health nurse is a 
registered graduate nurse who has had at least 
one academic year of special public health train- 
ing in a college or university which offers a 
course of study in public health nursing meeting 
the requirements recommended by the National 


?N.O.P.H.N. Committee on Administrative Prac- 
tice, “Functions in Public Health Nursing,” Public 
Health Nursing, November, 1936, 
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Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
Twenty-one colleges and universities in the 
United States offer such courses of study. How- 
ever, only about one-fourth of the public health 
nurses now on duty in this country have com- 
pleted the recommended curriculum. 

The demand for public health nurses during 
the past few years has put a strain on the supply 
of qualified women. Fortunately, Title VI of the 
Social Security Act specifically stated that funds 
authorized by that Act might be used for the 
training of public health personnel. Nurses have 
had their full share of these funds. From March 
1, 1936, when the funds became available, up 
to July 1, 1941, about 4,000 nurses received 
postgraduate training in public health on sti- 
pends from Social Security funds. The enroll- 
ment in the public health nursing schools of 
students who were not receiving stipends in- 
creased considerably during this same period, 
showing that nurses everywhere are recognizing 
the need for better preparation in the field of 
public health. 

In 1934 the United States Public Health 
Service established its nursing consultation serv- 
ice to state health departments. For years the 
Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau 
in the Labor Department had provided consul- 
tants on epidemiology, sanitation, industrial hy- 
giene, child hygiene, and several other special- 
ties. The inclusion of the public health nursing 
consultation service as one of the regular health 
functions of the federal government has 
strengthened and furthered the cause of public 
health nursing throughout the country. 

The general objectives of the nursing con- 
sultants of the U. S. Public Health Service may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. To encourage state and local health authorities to 


improve the quality and extend the volume and scope 
of their public health nursing services. 

2. To promote, within each state health depart- 
ment, nursing leadership for all public health nurs- 
ing within the state. 

3. To further the establishment of sound educa- 
tional facilities for the preparation of more and better 
qualified public health nurses. 

4. To participate in a joint effort with other fed- 
eral and national nursing groups in the promotion of 
a unified approach to current public health problems. 
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These objective are being carried out in 
through the annual census of public health 
nursing which includes tabulation of the qualif. 
cations of professional personnel, through as. 
sistance to states in formulating criteria fo, 
selecting nurse “trainees,” through assistance 
to states in the development of “in-service” 
training programs for nurses, and through con. 
sultant participation in state and local institutes 
on such subjects as venereal disease control, 
nursing supervision, tuberculosis nursing, health 
teaching, or program planning. 

When the nursing consultation service of the 
Public Health Service was established, 17 state 
health departments provided no nursing ad- 
visory service for local health agencies, Before 
the end of the first year every State, the terti- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia had such a service. These advisory 
services are being continually strengthened by 
improving the general qualifications of the nurs- 
ing supervisors who are employed, and by 
the addition of supervisors or consultants who 
have had special preparation in maternal hy- 
giene, venereal disease control, orthopedics, 
tuberculosis nursing, and other specialties. 

The current national emergency has created 
an unprecedented demand for nursing service. 
In 1940—for the first time in six years—the 
number of public health nurses in the United 
States did not increase. As has been stated 
earlier, there are now about 23,500 public health 
nurses; in 1940 there were 23,700. And three 
are needed for every one! Every State and Ter- 
ritorial health department, as well as the Fed- 
eral consultation service, has vacancies. At the 
moment there are not enough qualified nurses 
to meet peacetime needs, and the national de- 
fense program has created additional demands 
in every community. The Public Health Service 
has recruited and placed 115 nurses in local 
defense areas during the past six months and 
there are 400 more vacancies in these areas. 

During these critical days every professional 
group is asking itself what part it must play in 
the defense of America. In many ways public 
health nurses may be thankful. They need not 
search for a place in the Defense program. The 
place of the public health nurse is obvious! 
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Public Health Nursing—A Contribu- 
tion to the Community Health Program 


ELLEN L. BUELL 


Miss Buell, Director of the Department of Public 

Health Nursing in the College of Medicine of 

Syracuse University, is rendering a remarkably 

fine service to nursing education and has been 

closely associated with the general program at 
the University as well. She came to Syracuse in 

1930 at the Head of a Milbank Foundation 

Study; she has worked with the Henry Street 

Visiting Nurse Service, New York City, and 

other interesting health centers. 

i 1924 there were about 11,000 public 

health nurses working in the United States. 
In 1940 the United States Public Health Service 
reports that approximately 23,000 public health 
nurses are employed by various agencies in this 
country, an increase of over fifty per cent in 
less than twenty years. Present plans for national 
defense include the employment of many ad- 
ditional nurses in this field, and real concern 
exists over the possibility that the demand will 
exceed the number of graduate nurses who are 
qualified to function in this ever increasing 
field of professional service. 

What are the characteristics of this nursing 
service which has developed so rapidly in so 
short a time? What is its relation to the com- 
munity program of public health? What are its 
objectives and functions and through what 
services is the program administered? This arti- 
cle aims to discuss briefly some of the factors 
involved in the answers to these questions. 

Since public health nursing is acknowledged 
as one of the major services in the broader pro- 
gtam of public health, it is pertinent to con- 
sider first what we mean by and include in 
the public health field as a whole. Public health 
has been defined by Winslow! as “the science 
and the art of preventing disease, prolonging 
life, and promoting physical health and ef- 
ficiency through organized community efforts 





*“The Untilled Fields of Public Health,” by 
C-E. A. Winslow, Dr. P. H., Modern Medicine, II 
(3), 183-91, March, 1920. 


for the sanitation of the environment, the con- 
trol of community infections, the education of 
the individual in principles of personal hygiene, 
the organization of medical and nursing service 
for tie early diagnosis and preventive treatment 
of disease, and the development of the social 
machinery which will insure to every individual 
a standard of living adequate for the mainte- 
nance of health; organizing these benefits in 
such fashion as to enable every citizen to realize 
his birthright of health and longevity.” 

This is a very comprehensive statement. It 
indicates the general objectives which deter- 
mine the activities of workers in this field. It 
indicates that the developments in the fields of 
sanitation, bacteriology, and education are basic 
factors which determine the development of a 
program of community health. It suggests the 
type of personnel needed to execute such a 
program—physicians, sanitary engineers, nurses, 
social workers, teachers, statisticians, bacteriolo- 
gists, and specialists in such fields as nutrition, 
mental hygiene, etc. It also emphasizes the need 
for community organization, indicating that 
the health program is a group responsibility 
which needs concerted action. Thus we are led 
to accept the fact that public health is a uni- 
versal problem and as such requires the serious 
attention of many professional groups and the 
general public. The réle of the graduate nurse 
in this universally accepted responsibility origi- 
nated from her knowledge and interest in the 
family in times of illness and emergency. This 
very naturally spreads out fanlike in all direc- 
tions as scientific advances in the related fields of 
medicine, sociology, psychology, and govern- 
ment broaden the scope and possibilities of com- 
munity nursing service. 

The evolution of public health nursing shows 
quite clearly some of the influences which have 
affected our present day conception of this work. 
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The public health nurse is a direct descendent 
of the district nurse who for centuries visited 
the sick in their homes. She had her inception 
in the work of the religious orders which in- 
cluded the care of the sick in their homes with 
their other ministrations to the poor and needy. 
It was a humanitarian, curative service to those 
who were too poor to procure it for themselves. 
As visiting nurse associations were organized in 
the United States, a broadening of the aims of 
service occurred. For example, the Visiting 
Nurse Association of Philadelphia, organized in 
1886, stated its purpose to be: ‘To give to the 
poor and to those of moderate means the best 
home nursing possible under existing condi- 
tions.” A small fee was charged those who 
could afford to pay. This expansion of nursing 
service was due to the recognition that the need 
for nursing service in the home was not limited 
to those in the lowest economic status. In 1893 
Miss Lillian D. Wald combined with district 
nursing the idea of the social settlement and 
gave recognition to the significance of the social 
factors related to wholesome living. This in- 
cluded particularly a concern over the standards 
of living, housing, recreation, conditions of 
work—all of first value in constructive health 
work. Miss Wald was the first to use the term 
“public health nursing” to describe these ex- 
tended activities. 

One of the most profund influences to change 
our conception of the function of the visiting 
nurse was the modern public health movement 
in which prevention of disease and the promo- 
tion of health were the keynotes. Here we find 
the idea constantly reiterated that it is not 
enough to cure sick people, but we must prevent 
well people from getting ill. In order to make 
this principle a fact, the visiting nurse in the 
home was essential, not alone for curative pur- 
poses, but to teach the means of disease preven- 
tion and the factors of healthful living. She 
became in reality a nurse concerned with the 
health of the public—a public health nurse. 

Our present concept of public health nursing 
is an organized community nursing service 
through which the advances of medical, sanitary, 


* Brainard, Annie: The Evolution of Public Health 
Nursing. Pp. 220. 
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and social sciences are interpreted to the indj. 
vidual members of the family and the com. 
munity. The particular approach is through 
professional nursing which may begin with the 
care of the sick in their homes, but professional 
nursing embraces also those responsibilities con. 
cerned with the prevention of illness and the 
promotion of health. The importance placed 
upon it by public health officials is expressed as 
follows in Community Health Organization pub. 
lished by the Committee on Administrative 
Health Practice of the American Public Health 
Association: “The Public Health campaign of 
the present day is becoming more and mote 
clearly an educational movement, dominated 
by the motive of improving the hygienic con- 
duct of the individual life with the aid of pre. 
ventive advisory medical service. In teaching 
the individual the principles of healthful living 
and in bringing the individual into timely con- 
tact with the medical resources of the com- 
munity, the Public Health Nurse has proved 
herself the most useful agent at our disposal, 
and the program of modern public health work 
in a given community may be measured by the 
extent to which its public health nursing service 
has been developed.” 

As an organized community service, public 
health nursing is sponsored by various agencies. 
These may be privately supported as is the 
Visiting Nurse Association, the American Red 
Cross, or various industries, etc.; or they may 
be publicly supported agencies such as the of- 
ficial health departments or boards of education. 
Geographically, the agency may function on 4 
national, state or local basis. During the past 
few years there has been an ever increasing 
number of public health nurses employed by tax 
supported agencies. This indicates clearly that 
public health nursing is accepted as a legitimate 
responsibility of government. 

The National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing* has stated the general responsibilities 
of the public health nurse as follows: 


It is the responsibility of the public health nurse 


* Hiscock, Ira: Community Health Organization. 
Chapter XI, Pp. 138. 

*Public Health Nursing Magazine, Volume 28, 
Number 11, November 1936, pp. 732. 
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to assist in analyzing health problems and related social 
problems of families and individuals; to help them, 
with the aid of community resources, to formulate an 
acceptable plan for the protection and promotion of 
their own health, and to encourage them to carry out 


the plan. 

Space does not permit an elaboration of these 
functions and the skills required for their suc- 
cessful achievement, but I would like to enlarge 
upon the function of the public health nurse as 
an interpreter and to indicate her acceptance by 
the family because she is a nurse. 

The public health nurse as interpreter of 
medical, sanitary, nursing, and social procedures 
requires skill as a teacher. It implies an under- 
standing of the psychological basis of human 
behavior, including such important factors in 
learning as interest and motivation, individual 
differences, and environmental influences. It in- 
volves an understanding of the methods of 
teaching through which these factors may func- 
tion to further learning. To the public health 
nurse, the student includes all age groups, all 
racial groups, all religious groups, all economic 
groups. Her classroom is chiefly the home, with 
the widest possible differences in environmental 
and social conditions and standards. The area 
from which she must draw information and 
knowledge is very diverse and embraces such 
fields as nutrition, mental hygiene, child care 
and development, social and industrial con- 
ditions as related to health, community planning 
for health and social work as well as those fields 
mote definitely associated with the professional 
work of the nurse such as maternal hygiene, in- 
fant preschool and school hygiene, communica- 
ble disease control, orthopedics, etc. 

Inherent in any form of nursing is the skilled 
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care of the sick and it is through this skill that 
the public health nurse is frequently able to 
approach her other functions most easily and 
successfully, Ill individuals do not always go to 
hospitals and they need skilled nursing care 
in their homes. The public health nurse is ready 
to give this form of nursing service on a visit 
or hourly basis. Psychologically, it is the time 
when the approach of the nurse to the home is 
most natural and easiest. The family recognizes 
a need for nursing care and welcomes the in- 
dividual who can satisfy a need which is obvious 
to them. Once the confidence of a family is 
gained in this way, the public health nurse has 
a comparatively easy approach to the other 
health problems which may or may not be 
acknowledged and recognized by the individuals 
concerned. It is through successfully rendered 
nursing service to the sick that the public health 
nurse finds individuals who need medical super- 
vision—mothers who need help in child care 
and in understanding the nutritional needs of 
their families, and social conditions which affect 
the health of those subjected to them. The 
need for a public health nurse does not always 
originate from acute illness, but, if presented, 
it offers an excellent springboard from which 
to jump to the functions involved in prevention 
of disease and promotion of health. 

Public health nursing functions through and 
makes it contribution to areas of health work 
which present opportunities for achieving the 
objectives of caring for the ill, preventing di- 
sease, and promoting health. Like every other 
professional service, its program is affected by 
the shifts which occur in any field of human 
endeavor. 











She Contribution of Home &conomics 
Sleachers to Health &ducation 


EDNA P. 


The author is Chief, Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service, in the U. S. Office of Education. 
She is a member of Epsilon Chapter. Miss Ami- 
don has taught in the public schools of Minne- 
sota, and at the Universities of Minnesota and 
Missouri. Add the home economics teacher to 
the group of those who are helping to build up 
the health of America. 
pe home economics teachers in America are 
making a real and worthwhile contribution 
to the nation’s health. They are doing this in 
many ways and in co-operation with many or- 
ganizations. Some of the more important aspects 
of their work in this connection will be dis- 
cussed here. 


Through the Secondary Schools 


When it is realized that almost 1,500,000 
girls and 50,000 boys in the high schools of 
the country have taken or are taking home eco- 
nomics under approximately 20,000 home 
economics teachers, the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities for health education through home eco- 
nomics classes can well be appreciated. Of 
course, there is a wide variation in the health 
content of home economics courses offered in 
high schools, but by and large, a substantial 
amount of health education material is in- 
cluded. 

Although it is difficult to give a national 
picture since there are so many variations from 
State to State and locality to locality, home 
economics offered to high school students in- 
creasingly includes instruction on the following 
aspects of family life: (1) child development, 
(2) clothing, (3) consumer-buying, (4) foods 
and nutrition, (5) health and home nursing, 
(6) home management, (7) family and com- 
munity housing, and (8) family relationships. 

Health is stressed in connection with many 
of these aspects. For example, a study of child 
development frequently includes materials on 
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desirable health habits in children, often using 
observation in a play school or nursery as a 
learning situation, In clothing units, health 
factors to be stressed in selecting and caring for 
clothing are stressed both through discussions 
and actual experiences. Consumer-buying usual. 
ly includes a study of the factors to be con- 
sidered in the selection of clothing, food, 
furniture, drugs, and professional services. In 
the study of foods, attention is given to diets 
for maintaining good health and diets for the 
sick. In home management the effect of good 
management and home planning on the health 
of the family members is often emphasized, 
Family and community housing problems as 
they effect health are often the basis of units 
dealing with these aspects of human living. 

In some high schools there is also provided 
as part of the home economics course a 3 to 6 
weeks’ period of instruction in the field of health 
and home care of the sick; the relationship of 
such a course to health education is obvious, 
Under family relationships, the effect of whole- 
some family life on the mental and physical 
health of its members is considered. Some 
emphasis in health education is an integral part 
of most of the courses in home economics 
sponsored by the secondary schools. 

In an increasing number of schools, the con- 
cept that boys as family members need educ- 
tion for home and family living has resulted in 
courses in home economics for boys or in 
courses including both boys and girls. Sugges 
tions for a course of study in home economics 
for, boys is that prepared by the Department of 
Public Instruction in Utah, That health educa- 
tion enters into the teaching is shown by even 
a cursory inspection of the proposed topics of 
study: Food and physical fitness; finance and 
fun; a house for today and tomorrow; ptob- 
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lems in family finance including consumer- 
buying; and clothes and the man. 

How a home economics teacher co-ordinated 
the experiences of the various groups with whom 
she was dealing in an effort to attain better 
nutrition for all is shown by a description of 
the activities of a teacher in Wyoming. She 
taught three classes of girls and one class of 
boys in home economics, conducted a nutrition 
class for thirty-eight adults in the community, 
and supervised the school lunch. 

A home project which grew out of the study 
of foods and nutrition in one of her home eco- 
nomics classes shows how young people can 
help to bring about changed food practices in 
the home. Edna Mae, one of the eighth-grade 
class members, became interested in studying 
her family’s food habits. She found that her 
family was eating too much white bread and 
jelly and that their meals did not include 
enough milk, whole grain cereals, and vege- 
tables. With the help of her teacher and an 
aunt who had participated in the adult class, 
Edna Mae planned the menus and arranged for 
a free supply of milk and carrots. After carry- 
ing on this plan for some weeks, the girl re- 
ported that, although her family still ate too 
many starchy foods, they had increased their 
consumption of milk and vegetables. And the 
parents felt that their meals were definitely bet- 
ter even without any increase in the amount 
spent for groceries. 


Through C ollege Experiences 


The home economics teacher generally re- 
ceives a good background for health education 
as can be shown by reviewing the home eco- 
nomics curricula of the many colleges and 
universities offering progressive work in their 
field, For the purposes of this discussion, we 
will limit ourselves to a middle western uni- 
versity. 

During the freshman year in this institu- 
tion, the student is enrolled in the following 
courses: English, social science, biological 
science, and home economics. Biological science 
is a reorganization of the former courses in 
biology and physiology and “aids the student 
in cating for her own body more intelligently 
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because she understands its mechanisms and 
needs.” The instructors in foods and in physi- 
cal education, and the staff of the health de- 
partment correlate their work with this science 
course. The unified course in home economics 
is focused upon the needs of the individual 
and offers the contributions which foods and 
nutrition, clothing and grooming, art and per- . 
sonal development can make to these needs. 

The sophomore women study English, eco- 
nomics, chemistry, and home economics. Dur- 
ing this year, the course in home economics 
interprets to the individual the complex prob- 
lems and enduring satisfactions of family life, 
with a good deal of emphasis on health. The 
units on textiles, foods, and nutrition provide 
problems which help the student see the values 
to be found in inorganic and organic chemistry. 

In all of their courses, third-year students are 
encouraged to select problems which will widen 
their experience with people, will acquaint them 
with realistic conditions, and will lead, in so 
far as possible, to definite action on their part. 
A group of closely correlated courses studied in 
the first semester that afford opportunities for 
this kind of experience are home management 
with six weeks’ residence in the house; child 
development with twelve weeks of participation 
in a nursery school; and problems of family 
life including a good deal of material on health 
problems. In addition to such required courses, 
juniors select ten hours of electives. The required 
courses for prospective home economics teachers 
in their fourth year are organization of sec- 
ondary education, home economics education, 
and off-campus teaching. 

Thus, the home economics teacher brings a 
wide and varied background to all phases of her 
work, as well as to health education. 


Through Work with Older Youths and Adults 


Many public schools are attempting to meet 
the homemaking needs of older youth and 
adults through special classes. In 1939-40 such 
work was reported in approximately 3,700 
centers. Safeguarding the health of all family 
members and caring for sick persons in the 
home are topics frequently included in adult 
education classes conducted by homemaking 
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teachers. Specially organized classes for the study 
of health and home care of the sick are given 
in small urban and large centers in co-operation 
with public and other health agencies in the 
community. When such classes discuss the nu- 
trition of the family, the members secure vital 
training in health education, too. 

The results of medical examinations of youth 
on NYA projects demonstrate clearly the need 
for a vigorous health education program for 
this group of young people. Homemaking teach- 
ers who have been assisting with this program 
for youth through local boards of education are 
realizing their responsibility and opportunity to 
contribute to the health development of youth 
and have attempted to help in giving the 
needed health guidance. 

Many homemaking teachers of NYA project 
workers have given the youth training in nutri- 
tion, meal planning, and food preparation. 
Classes on health and home care of the sick, 
home safety, and first aid have been sponsored 
by homemaking teachers in co-operation with 
nurses. Special emphasis has been given to home 
sanitation in home management classes, in home 
project work, and in related training in connec- 
tion with the care of the resident project. Study 
of home and personnel relations and child care 
have included emphasis on many important 
phases of health. 

Often, too, the interest of these young people 
in becoming more employable has been used as 
a basis for work in personal improvement, es- 
pecially in the realm of improving health habits. 
Many teachers have obtained information from 
the NYA health service about the health needs 
of these young people, and have used it, not only 
as a basis for health teaching, but have helped 
the youth plan for and secure the necessary 
remedial care. 


Through Attempts to Meet Emergency 
Conditions 


Although improving the nutrition of families 
has been one of the major concerns of home 
economics teachers for many years, the national 
movement to care for nutritional needs in the 
defense emergency has resulted in an expansion 
of this type of work. In their State conferences, 
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home economics teachers have given special con. 

stration to the implications of the National 
Nutrition Conference to their homemaking pro- 
grams and have developed plans and methods 
for bringing about improved nutritional prac. 
tices in their communities, in working with 
both youth and adult groups. They have worked 
with elementary school teachers on ways for 
including more nutrition education in the ele. 
mentary schools, bringing both parents and 
children into the program. Here special em. 
phasis has been put on encouraging children 
to drink more milk and to eat a greater variety 
of vegetables and cereals. 

Where whole school staffs work together to 
plan for the emphasis that can be given to nu- 
trition education through the school curriculum, 
home economics teachers are sharing their back- 
ground of education in nutrition, their knowl- 
edge of the home conditions affecting the 
families’ food practices and their experiences in 
home visiting, with other teachers in the schools, 

Home economics and agricultural teachers 
working together with adult and out-of-school 
groups have emphasized the home production 
and conservation of food. Home economics 
teachers faced with the demand for better health 
conditions and the lack of trained health work- 
ers in many communities are increasing their 
emphasis on health, and home care of the sick, 
both in their regular courses and through co- 
operating with other agencies. 

As a result of this attempt to reach every 
family from the point of view of health and 
nutrition, supervisors and personnel in teacher 
training institutions in home economics are co- 
operating in providing refresher courses for 
teachers and for home economists who lack 
contact with recent developments in these fields, 
and who wish to contribute to community health 
education. 


America must be strong and her strength is 
dependent on the health of her people. There 
is a great deal to be done in the field of health 
education before optimum health standards can 
be obtained for the nation. The home economics 
teacher has much to contribute in this crusade 
for a healthier people and a better America. 
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Safety for Defense 


VIVIAN WEEDON 


Dr. Weedon, Director of the Research Depart- 
ment of Winnetka (Ill.) Public Schools is also 
Curriculum Consultant to the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Illinois. She represents Nu and 
Chicago Alumnae Chapters. 


T Is fitting in these times of world crisis that 
ei should devote an issue to Professional 
Women in Health Service and Science. In this 
connection we should pause and listen to a mes- 
sage from the President of these United States 
dealing with one of the greatest menaces to 
health the world has ever known. 

The President’s message follows: 


NATIONAL SAFETY CAMPAIGN 
By the President of the United 
States of America 


A Proclamation 

The Nation is confronted with a rapidly rising 
accident toll. At the present rate, the total number of 
deaths from accidents this year will exceed 100,000. 
Traffic accidents alone caused 34,500 deaths in 1940, 
and thus far in the present year there has been an 
increase of seventeen per cent in traffic fatalities. 

By taking a huge toll in life and property, acci- 
dents definitely hinder our national defense effort. 
To insure maximum efficiency we must have maxi- 
mum safety twenty-four hours a day—not only at 
work, but also on the highway, at home, everywhere. 

The troubled times in which we live must not 
make us callous or indifferent to human suffering. 
These unusual times require unusual safety efforts. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT, President of the United States of America, 
do hereby call upon the officers and directors of the 
National Safety Council to mobilize its nation-wide 
resources in leading a concerted and intensified cam- 
paign against accidents, and do call upon every citi- 
zen, in public or private capacity, to enlist in this 
campaign and do his part in preventing wastage of 
human and material resources of the Nation through 
accidents. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this eighteenth 
day of August in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 

dred and forty-one, and of the Inde- 

(SEAL) pendence of the United States of Amer- 

ica the one hundred and sixty-sixth. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
By the President: 
CorpELL HULL, Secretary of State. 


The great educational organizations of this 
country have heeded the President’s call and 
put their shoulders to the wheel. Pi Lambda 
Theta is a small, a young organization. What 
has it to contribute? 

Let us look at the proclamation again, “‘and 
to call upon every citizen, in public or private 
capacity, to enlist in this campaign. .. .” In our 
ptivate capacity, we are all citizens and as such 
may make a direct and personal contribution. 
Let us examine closely our personal philosophy 
in regard to safety. Do we truly hold human 
life sacred? Do we endeavor to learn and fol- 
low the basic scientific rules of safe living? Do 
we support public officials who are honest and 
fearless in their endeavor to stop accidents? Do 
we take seriously our responsibility for setting 
the correct example? 

But in our “‘public’” capacity we are even 
more especially suited to aid in this great work. 
No matter how diverse our positions or our 
interests, basically we are all teachers. The safety 
problem is not a simple one which can be 
solved by palliatives of protection, habits and 
skills. It is a complicated one involving a deep 
understanding of psychology and sociology. It 
needs to be studied seriously and exhaustively 
by the best minds in education. We can give 
it such study. We can urge our students to do 
likewise. 

Doctor Walker has warned us against the 
“ascendancy of immediate over long range 
goals.” There is great danger that pupil-protec- 
tion will supersede guidance in self-protection. 
Pi Lambda Theta has, perhaps, a special mis- 
sion to perform in keeping alive the long range 
goals of safety education. 

In so far as Pi Lambda Theta can influence 
education in these United States, let us resolve 
that this “gross neglect’”’ shall persist no longer. 


Source of Quotations: 

President’s Proclamation—Common property. On file 
in the U. S. Congressional Library. 

Doctor Helen M. Walker, P1 LAMBDA THETA JourR- 
NAL: 20, October 1941, 








Symposium 


Question: What Is the Role of the School in the Conservation 
and Promotion of the Health of America? 


The Role of the Primary Teacher in the 
School Health Program 


DorotHy HuSsKEY 
Alpha Xi Chapter 


The recent defense program has focused the 
eyes of the nation on the prevalence of malnu- 
trition and health defects among our popula- 
tion. We are beginning to realize that there 
must be an integration of our community, home, 
and school resources to solve this serious prob- 
lem, The réle of the primary teacher in es- 
tablishing an effective health program is very 
important. She can do much to help train chil- 
dren in healthful living. 

The teacher can utilize the child’s everyday 
life at school, school health services, home and 
community relationships, and classroom instruc- 
tion to build habits, create attitudes, and develop 
knowledges and understandings of health. 

The health instruction in the primary grades 
should be informal. Desirable health practices 
should be included in the daily program. The 
children should be checked each morning upon 
entering the room for any early signs of ill- 
nesses. They should be taught to carry a hand- 
kerchief and use it when necessary. Heavy 
clothing should not be worn in the school room. 
Rest periods should be given throughout the 
day to avoid overfatigue. Hands should be 
washed with soap and running water before 
lunch. Help should be given the children in 
making the proper choice of lunches. An effort 
should be made to develop a liking for all 
foods; often a suggestion is all that is necessary 
to accomplish this; frequent “tasting periods” 
may be red-letter experiences. 

It is the duty of the teacher to make the 
school health examinations meaningful to the 
child. She can endeavor to develop a favorable 
attitude on the part of the child toward the 
doctor and the nurse by helping him to under- 


stand the reasons for the various parts of the 
examination. The teacher should carefully ex. 
amine the problems that appear on each child’s 
health record, and then discuss the existing 
problems with the children and their parents, 

The child should always be considered in a 
twenty-four hour day rather than a school day. 
For this reason it is important for the teacher 
to work with the parents to make the health 
program effective. This can be accomplished 
partly through home visitation; however, many 
schools have found it more effective to work 
through parent study groups. Parents can be 
invited to the school for a short health program 
which culminates some activity of the children, 
At the same time an expert in the field of public 
health can be invited to consult with the parents, 
Health leaflets might be distributed and dis- 
cussed, or a motion picture shown effectively. A 
health program on the primary school level 
functions most effectively when it enlists the 
active and willing participation of parents, 
teachers, experts, and pupils. 

Teacher, Martel, 
Tennessee 


Every Teacher a Health Teacher 


LILLIAN M. MACDONALD 
Alpha Nu Chapter 


Consciously or unconsciously every teacher is 
a teacher or exponent of healthful or unhealth- 
ful living. Consciously or unconsciously every 
pupil is a critic of his teacher's health, her hab- 
its of grooming, her standards of cleanliness, her 
attitude toward the school program that is 
specifically planned for the maintenance and 
promotion of health. Every pupil enters school 
with established habits of eating, sleeping, play- 
ing, etc., and each has an individual pattern 
that conforms to the knowledge and standards 
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of his parents. Whatever changes are made 
thereafter in the pupils’ habits of living are due 
mainly to the instruction and influence of teach- 
ers, During the past twenty years, the develop- 
ment of the sciences of Nutrition and Psychology 
have greatly broadened the aspects of healthful 
living. Fortunate, indeed, is the pupil whose 
classroom teachers have had a basic course in 
Physiology, Biology, and Nutrition, and who 
have continued to base their teaching on scien- 
tific studies. Though the material and facts of 
Hygiene are given by the teacher of Physical 
Education, the evidences of good or bad health 
habits are more easily detected in the classroom 
than elsewhere. The tardy, the dull, the tired, 
the irritable pupil at any level of education is 
fundamentally a health problem in need of guid- 
ance, To detect health problems, to refer them 
to various school specialists, to demonstrate a 
real interest in her own and her students’ health, 
is a co-ordinating procedure that brings to the 
classroom teacher rich rewards in student ac- 
complishment and growth. 

Dean of Women, 

Assistant Professor of Hygiene, 

University of Buffalo 


The Supervisor’s Part In A Functional 
Health Program 


JONNIE WASHBURN MILLER 
Alpha Xi Chapter 


Too often the health program in the class- 
toom consists of textbook lessons, a few posters 
made to exemplify health rules drilled upon 
year after year, and an annual visit by the 
doctor and nurse of the Health Department. 
Such a program could not be called a functional 
program, because it does very little to take care 
of the health needs of the children. 

Most school systems have the good fortune 
to benefit from the services of the Health and 
Welfare Department. But to make the work 
of the department effective, a close relationship 
must be maintained whereby the various agen- 
cies are asked to visit the schools often, and 
a definite program created to carry out sugges- 
tions made by these groups. 
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The supervisor must work with each teacher 
to stimulate an interest in a correlated program 
which emphasizes the health needs of the 
children; she should make bulletins and other 
useful material available to teachers; she should 
encourage home visitation to secure co-operation 
of the parents; she should make known to each 
teacher all agencies interested in child welfare, 
and help her secure their services; she should 
conduct conferences for parents and teachers 
wherein vital health problems are discussed, and 
suggestions made by informed leaders as to the 
solution of these problems. 

We must have a functional health program in 
our schools. Teachers must be stimulated to 
seek radiant health for themselves and for their 
pupils. The most important item of this in- 
service training is the supervisor’s motivation. 

Supervisor, Blount County, 
Maryville, Tennessee 


The School and Health Conservation 
HAZEL J. FARINGER 
President, Central Ohio Alumnae Chapter 


Someone has said that health is “that quality 
of life that enables the individual to live most 
and serve best.” The schools of America can do 
much in co-operation with medical and dental 
authorities and public health agencies to con- 
serve the health of the future citizens of our 
land. Healthful school environment, health in- 
struction, and health service are the major areas 
involved. 

A desirable social and emotional tone is sus- 
tained when the environment is healthful and a 
proper teacher-pupil relationship is maintained. 
Harmful influences in the school situation may 
often be rectified. To maintain sanitary condi- 
tions in laboratories, cafeterias, and washrooms 
sufficient usable supplies must be provided. Re- 
habilitation is also necessary in some cases for 
both safety and sanitation. 

A health committee in each school, composed 
of an administrator, a custodian, and a teacher 
from the physical education, home economics, 
and science departments of the school may give 
valuable service in establishing a definite and 
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functioning policy and procedure which will 
enable the school to better assist the community 
in the prevention and control of communicable 
diseases. In some schools a daily health inspec- 
tion at the opening of school each day has 
proved valuable in the protection of pupils. 
Awareness on the part of teachers is important. 
A planned program for the care of accidents 
and sudden illness occurring at school will prove 
helpful. 

Health instruction gives scientific health in- 
formation that becomes functional in the pupils’ 
lives. 

Periodic health examination by physicians 
should be followed by a consultation with par- 
ents when necessary to advise a dentist’s or a 
physician’s services, and an offer of co-operation 
and referral to proper health agencies if par- 
ents cannot afford such services. 

Medical care itself lies outside the responsi- 
bility of the public schools. Official, non-official, 
and private or commercial agencies in the com- 
munity are available and have the facilities and 
equipment, as well as the trained individuals 
needed for remedial care. Let it be the school’s 
function, as far as possible, to provide the 
ounce of prevention rather than the pound of 
cure. 

Vice-Principal, North High School, 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Responsibility of the Elementary School 
for Building Strong Bodies 


FERN H. BoWES 
Alpha Theta Chapter 


The elementary school is charged with the 
responsibility of carrying on with the school- 
age child the fine work of the pediatricians, 
child clinics, and nursery schools in habituating 
young children to healthy living. Developing in 
the school-age child the understanding of bal- 
anced diet and proper nutrition and the value 
of rest, exercise, and sunlight is the health work 
of the elementary school. Building appropriate 
health habits which grow out of health knowl- 
edge is a task shared by school and home. 
Habituating children to observe safety rules in 
work and play and teaching them to avoid 
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spreading or catching disease are co-operative 
ventures between home and school in which the 
school must take the lead. 

Helping the malnourished by providing them 
with hot lunches; serving milk to those who 
need it but cannot afford it; acquainting the 
poor with community agencies for medical and 
dental care are health services the school needs 
to perform for the unfortunate. 

Periodic medical and dental inspection for 
all children, and the location and removal of 
remediable defects are tasks in which the ele- 
mentary school should assume leadership. Prob. 
lems of fatigue, posture, hearing, vision, and 
overstimulation are of deep concern to the ele. 
mentaty teacher. Moreover, the school may 
reach out into the community by teaching chil- 
dren to practice the laws of health as they are 
related to food, clothing, shelter, and sanitation. 
The school may acquaint the parents with agen- 
cies which promote safe and healthful living, 
such as health departments; hospitals; traffic 
departments; clinics; and building, food, and 
fire inspection departments, 

Study of the individual pupil’s health needs 
and capacities should lead to the adjustment 
of his school program to his health needs, The 
school may also make suggestions as to the 
pupil’s use of leisure time outside school where 
his activities are such that they lead to fatigue 
or overstimulation, which may result in poor 
health. 

In building in every child a feeling of se- 
curity, success, and happiness the elementary 
school lays the foundation for sound mental 
health. Mental and physical health are the two 
bases of right living which the elementary 
teacher works to establish in all children. 

Sixth Grade Teacher, 
Truesdell School, 
Washington, D.C. 


Health for Defense 


EsizE E, GREEN 
Alpha Theta Chapter 


On guard elementary schools of America! 
Approaching war clouds and the rumble of 
guns warn that the enemy is about to attack the 
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first line of defense, our adult warriors, by sea, 
land, and air! Yours is the second line of de- 
fense, America’s children, citizens of tomorrow. 
Short is the work time, five brief hours in a five- 
day week, but flexible and growing is your ma- 
terial. Now is the vital moment of your oppor- 
tunity! 

How gallantly these lower schools of ours 
have already gone into action! Priority, of 
course, has been given to health needs. We 
learned that lesson from the multitudes of se- 
lectees rejected for service training. Fall physical 
examinations for weight, vision, hearing, pos- 
ture, and teeth disclosed areas for work. Inti- 
mate conferences with parents and children re- 
vealed widespread need for proper food, rest, 
and recreation among pupils in all economic 
groups. 

In view of such revelations at this time of 
national peril, elementary schools of the nation 
have taken forward steps. They have established 
rest rooms for nervous, high-strung youngsters. 
With Federal and community aid, they are 
serving hot breakfasts and lunches where needed. 
They have promoted parental group study of 
nutrition and classroom investigation of whole- 
some menus. They have secured eyeglasses and 
free dental care. They have developed outdoor 
and indoor recreation programs suited to indi- 
vidual preferences. They have awakened an in- 
dividual feeling of responsibility for personal 
hygiene. 

Often impaired by parental shirking of re- 
sponsibility and at times disturbed by fear of 
ever-increasing government control of child life, 
America’s elementary schools, true to their great 
tradition, are standing by. They will not fail. 
The line of second defense will hold. 

Administrative Principal, 
W hittier Elementary School, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Teacher’s Réle in the Prevention of 
Crippling 
LORETTA MAUDE MILLER 
Chicago Alumna Chapter 
The effectiveness of measures for the preven- 
tion of any health problem depends in large 
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part upon their being introduced early in the 
development of causative factors. But in no area 
of health is the omission of preventive measures 
more devastating than in the field of orthopedics. 
Lack of early care may not only permit de- 
formities to develop, but may allow them to 
become so advanced that adequate correction 
becomes impossible. Frequently, the orthopedist 
does not come in contact with the ailing child 
until the disease has progressed to a degree 
requiring long treatment and perhaps resulting 
in permanent deformity. 

The teacher should assist in bridging the gap 
between the often neglected first symptoms of 
deviation from the normal, and the serious 
manifestations which necessitate the services of 
the medical profession. The teacher should (1) 
be acquainted with the more important de- 
formities of childhood, (2) be aware of the 
common affections of childhood which may 
cause deformities, (3) be familiar with the 
specific deformities which may be prevalent in 
the area in which she teaches, (4) be able to 
recognize, through intelligent, sympathetic study 
of the individual deviations from the normal, 
(5) have the ability and the equipment to ad- 
minister first aid and (6) know where to seek 
further aid of a specialized type—the school 
nurse, county or state health agencies, local or 
state provisions for the handicapped. 

Training for effective service in this area of 
health is now available in teachers’ colleges and 
universities. For those teachers unable to attend 
regular sessions books written for the layman 
and literature from the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior Office of Education may 
prove profitable. Through her ability to recog- 
nize the first symptoms of deviation from the 
normal and through co-operation with the home 
and the available medical agencies, the classroom 
teacher may assume her share of responsibility 
for the prevention of serious crippling. 
Principal, Country Home for Convalescent 

Children, 

University of Chicago 
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Responsibility of the School in Conserving 
the Health of America 
MARTHA A. TOMER 
Delta Chapter 

The physical deficiencies which have been 
discovered in many draftees, together with em- 
phasis upon home defense, have focused the 
attention of the country upon the health of its 
children. Educators realize that much of the re- 
sponsibility for building healthy young people 
rests upon the school and that the school health 
program must be made more effective; there 
must also be collaboration with community agen- 
cies and homes. 

Many people believe that teaching is all that 
is needed to improve the general health, but 
this instruction, and in many places free clinical 
care as well, have been given without noticeable 
improvement in pupil health. A thorough physi- 
cal examination of every school child each year, 
followed by necessary corrective measures, 
would aid materially in giving the younger gen- 
eration a foundation of sound health. It is not 
enough that children be taught rules or that 
schools provide opportunities to practice these 
rules; ways must be found for children to ex- 
perience good health. 

Most cities have developed a physical educa- 
tion program to promote well-rounded physical 
growth for all children. However, the schools, 
recreation centers, and community agencies 
should work in closer harmony to assure gen- 
eral participation and prevent the child who is 
adept in certain games from injury to his health 
due to over-exertion. The school safety program 
has decreased accidents to children, but again 
the schools need to reach adults if the greatest 
good is to be accomplished. Perhaps one answer 
to these problems would be a health class for 
adults in each night school program. 

The most important functions of the schools 
in helping to conserve the health of the nation 
are (1) to bring about a carry-over between 
teaching in schools and actual living experi- 
ences, (2) to educate adults in health and safe- 
ty, and (3) to bring about co-operation between 
the schools and outside agencies. 

Teacher of Health and Physical Education, 

Miller Elementary School, Pittsburgh 
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The Responsibility of the School in Cop. 
serving the Health of America 
E, BRENNETA ANDREWS 
Delta Chapter 


In evaluating any health program there are 
three essential phases to be considered: (1) 
Physical Education and Recreation; (2) Health 
Education; and (3) Health Service. These three 
phases will be discussed briefly, according to 
the results of a recent health survey of all 
Pittsburgh school children. 

The Physical Education and Recreation pro- 
gram in the Pittsburgh Public Schools extends 
from the primary grades through the senior high 
school. The scope of the program has been very 
broad and inclusive, providing opportunities for 
participation in activities that are both physically 
sound and mentally stimulating. 

The Health Education program is most ex. 
tensive. Through the combined programs of 
Health Instruction and Home Economics, the 
child receives health instruction at all grade 
levels, At the present time, the Home Eco- 
nomics Department is carrying on a tremendous 
program to remedy the existent malnutrition of 
school children. Part of this program is being 
developed in conjunction with the School Cafe- 
teria Department. In addition to supervised feed- 
ing programs, a long term program is being 
launched to educate both children and parents 
in the benefits of proper food. 

The Health Service for the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools is conducted by an efficient staff of 
Doctors, Dentists, Psychiatrists, and Public 
Health Nurses. Remedial classes are operated 
for defective vision, hearing, and speech, Sun 
baths, ultra-violet ray treatment, and rest periods 
are operated for certain groups. The quality 
of the work is commendable, but its extent is 
limited because the funds allocated to this phase 
of the program are not sufficient to meet all 
needs. A recent medical survey of all Pittsburgh 
school children substantiates the reports made 
by the United States Army Medical Boards and 
bears a marked similarity to surveys made in 
other localities. The following data show the 
nature of the defects and number of children 
affected: strabismus 2,360; defective vision 
17,440; defective hearing 3,882; ear infections 
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915; septic tonsils 40,817; nasal obstructions 
16,090; defective teeth 56,030; thyroid condi- 
tions 3,850; heart abnormalities 2,747; crip- 
ling abnormalities 3,585 ; tuberculosis (positive 
and suspected cases) 340; nervous disorders 
495. (Figures are based on total of 150,000 
pupils.) Standards established by the United 
States Government Children’s Bureau have been 
used in classifying the nutritional status. Good 
or normal nutrition 116,008 cases; poor nutri- 
tion (10 pounds under weight) 23,997 cases; 
and very poor nutrition or true malnutrition (20 
pounds under weight) 6,732. Only 10 per cent 
of the malnutrition group belong to the low 
income brackets. 

The average School Health Program does 
not receive sufficient financial support to ad- 
minister such an extensive service. Privately 
operated charitable organizations have more than 
carried their share of the responsibility. The 
only way to remedy the situation is to secure 
Federal or State appropriations to further this 
work, One dollar appropriated for each school 
child would greatly enhance an extension of this 
splendid work. It would permit the School 
Health Service to utilize its own equipment to 
the fullest extent and would provide hospitali- 
zation where needed. 

The role of the teacher may be summarized 
briefly. She should (1) become aware of the 
health status of her particular school; (2) 
acquaint the public with the situation; (3) 
exercise whatever influence she can to secure 
additional financial aid so that the Health 
Service of the schools can fulfill the needs of 
all children. We cannot conserve the health 
of America if we continue to neglect this vital 
phase of our educational program. We, as teach- 
ers, have a major responsibility if we will only 
accept it. 

Teacher of Physical Education, 
Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Healthful Living a Factor in the Lower 
Elementary Grades 


MABEL SIMPSON 
Portland Alumnae Chapter 


Educators are no longer concerned with teach- 
ing subject matter and skills for the complete 
development of children. Aims of education are 
directed toward the wholesome growth of the 
child as an individual. 

The child in any situation which frustrates 
and warps personality deserves the careful study 
of all the teachers and all the administrators 
with whom he may come in contact. The dis- 
abilities that arise among children in the schools 
are too often related to emotional strains, and 
undesirable attitudes and behaviors. When they 
find no solution to their problems, a prolonged 
period of tension may result, which gradually 
becomes a fixed attitude of worry and excita- 
bility, thus developing into a state of general 
hypertension. 

Some of the influences which may affect the 
nervous structure of children in the early ele- 
mentary groups are changes which take place 
in physical growth. This age group is character- 
ized by a less rapid rate of growth than in in- 
fancy or early adolescence. The eyeball has not 
yet attained adult size. Close eye work, as re- 
quired in reading, should be limited to very 
short periods. The brain has attained almost 
adult weight and about two-thirds of its adult 
maturity, while skeleton, muscles and other 
structures have attained but one-fourth of their 
adult maturity. The child is growing in his 
ability to control his emotions and to solve 
problems but his attention span is short. The 
needs for adequate nutrition, sleep, and rest 
are great. 

It becomes the duty of the teacher to show 
children how to live healthfully, rather than 
studying health. The program may be organized 
so that learning experiences will be favorable 
to health. The degree to which pupils may be 
responsible for their own health must be under- 
stood. They should become aware of the many 
factors both physical and mental that are re- 
lated to health. 

The teacher can be one of the most dynamic 
influences in the life of every child. Every- 
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thing she feels about him, says or does to him 
actively helps or hinders his development. The 
school room becomes a part of life itself and 
becomes a medium through which children may 
make a happy and wholesome adjustment. 

We must seek for an environment that will 
prevent people from becoming neurotic and 
mentally disturbed. A well adjusted, clear think- 
ing group will promote healthier living. Lead- 
ers in scholarship and culture must teach us 
how to understand, not just know about the 
world and the people among whom we live, 
and as far as possible to understand ourselves. 

Teacher, Portland Public Schools, 
Portland, Oregon 


The Conservation and Promotion of 
Student Health 


CONTRIBUTED BY PI CHAPTER OF THE STATE 
COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


Introduction 


National defense has lime-lighted the need 
for mental and physical fitness of all citizens. 
What is being done to conserve and promote 
public health, especially among the boys and 
girls enrolled in our public schools from kinder- 
garten to college? In this article, a few of the 
constructive projects already established in our 
school systems are presented. 


On the College Level 


Well-informed educators have now accepted 
the fact that, whenever the attendance at a school 
is made compulsory, that institution is responsi- 
ble for the health of the students while they 
are within its walls. Not so with all colleges, 
however. Since enrollment is optional, the at- 
titude is often taken that no obligation exists to 
safeguard the students’ health. 

In reality, this non-compulsory attendance 
is misleading. Our modern society more and 
more demands education and training beyond 
four years of high school. The law of com- 
petitive economy can be equally as stringent as 
a few words upon the statute books. It therefore 
follows, that not only the conservation, but the 
promotion of the health of students should be a 
ptimary objective of all institutions of higher 
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learning. The recognition of this fact is essential 
for the national defense. 

Obviously, a complete health program in. 
cludes much more than the activities within the 
four walls of the infirmary or the teachings of 
a single department. Each individual who is 
in any way concerned with the physical, mental, 
or emotional health of the college student 
should be aware of the larger relationships and 
of his proper place in the whole scheme. 

The concept of health education as a distinct 
and separate course with sharply demarcated 
boundaries, always given in one particular de. 
partment has fallen down before the newer 
viewpoint which defines health education as a 
series of experiences rather than a course, An 
experiment in physiology or a demonstration in 
nutrition may establish habits, change attitudes, 
and contribute to knowledge equally as well 
as a formal lecture on how to use the tooth- 
brush. Just as in the lower grades, the teaching 
of health should be correlated and integrated 
with other subjects. 

The development of a complete health pro- 
gram with the proper emphasis on the teaching 
of health and hygienic living, the efficient func- 
tioning of an adequately staffed and equipped 
health service, and the provision of a sanitary 
environment and recreational activities will per- 
mit any college to feel that it has fulfilled its 
obligations in this field, not only to the st 
dents, but to the state that supports it. 


From the Point of View of the 
Physical Education Specialist 


Physical education has much to offer in any 
integrated program directed toward the con- 
servation of student health. Too frequently, the 
attention of press and public has been focused 
on the performance of a highly trained, special- 
ized group of athletes, and the physical educa- 
tion program for the mass of students has not 
received the recognition and support it deserves. 

Many young people are not encouraged to 
live an abundant physical life. Students from 
gtade school through college are confined to 
long periods of inactivity indoors. School work 
makes a demand on their powers of attention, 
and the increased tempo of life tends to further 
neuromuscular hypertension. It is an indictment 
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against our present way of living and our sys- 
tem of education to read in recent medical 
journals of the greater number of potential 
cases of low-back pain in the youth of today. 
Studies reveal that weak feet, postural defects, 
and anomalies of the vertebrae in the lumbar 
spine, associated with lack of muscle tone, are 
causative agents. The sedentary life we lead, 
coupled with extensive use of the automobile, 
should not be overlooked as contributing factors. 

The physical benefits of play are unquestion- 
able. The sound physical education program of- 
fers opportunity to participate in vigorous ac- 
tivity—to develop strength, speed, skill, and 
endurance. 

An important contribution which physical 
education can make is to the social life of the 
individual and, indirectly, to his mental health. 
The latter is closely associated with successful 
living in a society. Social psychologists have 
listed certain “universal wishes.’ Among these 
are noted: (1) the desire for new experience— 
for excitement, adventure; (2) the desire for 
recognition—for social approval, for leadership, 
for proficiency ; (3) the desire for participation 
—for being identified with a group cause or 
movement; (4) the desire for response—for 
affection and friendship; (5) the desire for the 
aesthetic—for the beautiful in color, sound, 
form, and motion. Occasions must be provided 
to gratify these universal wishes. A broad 
physical education program can furnish the 
means for such gratification. 

Certain students are unable to participate in 
vigorous forms of physical education activities 
because of conditions involving poor body 
mechanics, injuries, and other disabling factors. 
Individual programs are planned for the re- 
stricted individual. Such programs have many 
aspects. The hypertense student and one with 
chronic fatigue can be taught how to relax and 
the importance of rest periods. The student with 
poor body mechanics or awkward gait can learn 
new postural patterns of gait and stance. 

If physical education is to make the contribu- 
tion of which it is capable, there is a basic need 
for a thorough medical examination to deter- 
mine the individual’s state of health; and for 
a postural examination to ascertain the mechani- 
cal efficiency of the body. Moreover, a record 
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of the examinations should accompany the child 
from grade to grade, through high school, and 
to college in order that one may know at what 
stage of development the poor body mechanics 
were first noted, what recommendations have 
been made by the medical service, and what op- 
portunities for acquiring an efficiently function- 
ing body have been offered in the physical 
education program. 


From the Angle of the Home 
Economics Teacher 


The chief objective of home economics is to 
improve home and family life. The health of the 
family has always been considered of first im- 
portance but interest in health services has been 
quickened during recent months as a result of 
the Defense Program. 

Practical nutrition programs are developing 
rapidly. In the classroom, students are taught 
food values in relation to body needs, rising 
costs, surplus commodities, and emergency con- 
servation. As home economics teachers visit the 
homes of their students, they are able to make 
their teaching answer local needs. Girls are en- 
couraged to continue their classroom experience 
in planning and preparing well-balanced, low- 
cost meals by means of home practice and home 
projects. Another means of improving food 
habits is through the school lunch. The use of 
surplus commodities has made free lunches pos- 
sible, and the lunchroom has become a necessary 
health service. 

Since home economics includes a study of all 
the experiences in the home, it has many other 
opportunities to promote health services. Young 
girls are interested in the effect of exercise, 
sleep, and proper grooming upon appearance. 
Later the importance of mental hygiene is ap- 
preciated as a factor in getting on with other 
people. Play schools and nursery schools offer 
healthful training for pre-school children, and 
furnish students and parents an excellent labora- 
tory for better understanding of themselves. 

Home economics also stresses the need for 
proper housing in relation to physical and social 
development, and its leaders co-operate with 
school, home, and community housing projects. 
Although healthful living is stressed, home eco- 
nomics students are trained in simple home 
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nursing and the national Defense Program 
makes this teaching especially pertinent. 

Home economists endeavor to reach individ- 
uals of all ages for the sake of personal and 
group welfare. Vocational and extension pro- 
grams organize classes for out-of-school youth 
and adults, Young women are given health in- 
struction as a foundation for getting and keeping 
a job. Home economics offers the opportunity 
to learn by “doing” and an earnest effort is 
made to convert an understanding of health 
needs into health practice. 


As the School Nurse Sees It 


The public health nursing service no longer 
limits itself to providing hot lunches in grade 
schools or to a cursory health examination once 
a year. Today, it is primarily an educational 
program, and to that end it solicits the aid in 
a community of all manner of organizations: 
men’s and women’s service clubs, the American 
Legion and Auxiliary, the Roosevelt Birthday 
Fund Committee, the Public Health Service, the 
Red Cross, and all clubs and organizations which 
have as one of their purposes improvement in 
local conditions. In this way, the nursing service 
seeks to emphasize that it concerns itself pri- 
marily with home and family. By working both 
in and out of school, the service sponsors normal 
gtowth and development, concerning itself al- 
ways with positive, not negative, health habits. 

Working closely with the public health nurse 
are the regularly-appointed health officers, and 
local physicians, dentists, and oculists, who give 
freely of their time and skill. As a part of the 
preventive program, these busy men and women 
gladly enter into such projects as a ‘Preschool 
Round-up,” in which children about to enter 
school for the first time are examined and recom- 
mendations are made to their parents or guardi- 
ans. 

Looking forward to community service, the 
public health nurse may meet with fourth-year 
high school students, This group may well con- 
sider whether or not favorable or unfavorable 
health conditions are a cause of students’ work 
being below their normal ability. 

The relation of food to health must not be 
overlooked by the nurse. Food Selection Score 
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Cards may be distributed, and the pupils’ daily 
selection of foods may be tabulated for the pur. 
pose of aiding in the evaluation of nutrition, 
habits and consumption. 

Closely linked with physical health is ment] 
health. The school nurse no longer thinks tha 
her responsibility is limited to the care of the 
physically ill; she now recognizes her responsi. 
bility toward the mentally ill. In this field, too, 
although she must of necessity consider the 
needs of those actually suffering from some 
mental disorder, her particular concern lies in 
the preventive field. Often physical disorders 
produce emotional maladjustments, which, if 
neglected, may cause serious mental illness, In 
her school and community services, the nurse 
is constantly on the alert for signs of emotional 
unbalance. Ten per cent, for example, of the 
pupils in our public schools show speech dis 
orders, such as stuttering. This defect, if not 
corrected, may cause social maladjustment. The 
public school nurse must recognize the co-ordi- 
nation of physical and mental health. 

Public health work avoids the spectacular. 
That highly useful person, the school nurse, 
works constantly and quietly, keeping ever in 
mind her two aims: to ameliorate conditions 
which already exist, and to prevent, whenever 
possible, the recurrence and continuation of 
physical and mental ills. 


Conclusion 


Two aspects of student health stand out in 
the above discussions. In the first place, bealth 
is given a broad interpretation to include both 
physical and mental well being. To secure this, 
good health must be obtained and it must be 
promoted. Like almost everything else, good 
health is not a static condition, which, onc 
acquired, can safely be neglected. On the con 
trary, it must never be set aside, but must be 
constantly furthered. Second, student health, on 
any level, is not merely an individual responsi 
bility or a school responsibility ; it is also a home 
and community responsibility. Only by recogniz- 
ing and making practical application of thes 
facts can the health of our people be conserved 
and promoted. 
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Over the &ditor's Shoulder 


JOURNAL POLICIES 


We feature our first guest editorial. Deans 
and Professors in Schools of Education will be 
invited to make such contributions from time 
to time. Dr. Jay B. Nash, whose interesting 
philosophy of woman’s part in health education 
appears on Page 29, writes our December edi- 
torial. He is Professor of Education, Chairman 
of the Department of Physical Education and 
Health of New York University. 

As we said in October, Pi Lambda Theta 
JouRNAL is primarily a house organ. Majority 
of our December major articles and the entire 
Symposium are authored by Pi Lambda Thetans. 
That is a fine record; we hope this policy will 
continue effectively. 

After you’ve read this JOURNAL issue, will 
you tell us what you think of your publication 
and make suggestions for its improvement? The 
editorial staff will be glad to develop the ideas 
of an articulate reading membership. 

We should like to be listed in Education 
Index. Will you see whether your librarian has 
access to our Journal? 


EDITORIAL PROCEDURES 


Each member of the JOURNAL Advisory Com- 
mittee has been assigned a group of chapters. 
Presidents and JOURNAL Correspondents have 
already been in communication with their ad- 
visers ; we hope this procedure will prove advan- 
tageous to all concerned. Send mews notes, 
symposium articles (250 words), and major 
articles (1,500 words) to your chapter adviser. 

The editorial staff will send out full and com- 
plete details for the March JOURNAL as early 
as January 10 so that you may have ample time 
to prepare material. 

May we suggest that mss. be in double-spaced 
type and accompanied by brief autobiographical 
data ; first copies are easier to edit than carbons. 
If the December JOURNAL is any criterion, we 
look forward to a vast amount of reading. Please 
help us to do justice to your contributions by 
sending them in readable form. 


APPRECIATION 


The editor wishes to publicly thank each mem- 
ber of her staff for the excellent service they 
have thus far so happily rendered. It is a 
pleasure, indeed, to be able to work with these 
fine, enthusiastic, successful women whose in- 
terest in Pi Lambda Theta’s affairs is so keen. 

We wish to thank each and every contributor ; 
we should like to send personal notes of grati- 
tude, but we are hard pressed for time— 
plans are already under way for the March 
JOURNAL. 


MARCH JOURNAL 


Theme of the March issue is to be: Profes- 
sional Women in Government Service. Because 
of the importance of government agencies in 
the present situation, we placed this topic early 
in the Biennium. Many of the country’s out- 
standing professional women have been called 
to government service. There must be a goodly 
number of Pi Lambda Thetans who have trans- 
ferred from education to government work and 
who can answer our questions concerning the 
services of various government agencies, federal 
controls, community and state government ac- 
tivities, civil service opportunities, the various 
kinds of work of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau, etc. 

Symposium question will be: What are some 
direct relationships between the government and 
classroom? 

Contributions are due February 10, 1942. 


MAY JOURNAL 


Contents of the May JOURNAL will be con- 
cerned with Professional Women in Community 
and Home Service. This should appeal to our 
homemakers who are finding ways of making a 
contribution to society through their family and 
community life as well as to teachers who wish 
to identify themselves with some non-school 
community activity. 

Contributions are due April 10, 1942. 








Chapter Vlews and Personalities 


Programs, plans, and meeting announcements as 
well as several “News Letters” are on the editor's 
desk from twelve chapters, To date we have 
heard, directly or indirectly, from twenty-five 
chapters. Do you, too, wish to be represented on 
these pages? 


Northern Indiana Alumnz 
Vera Rooney Memorial Scholarship Fund 


Members of Northern Indiana Alumnz Chap- 
ter of Pi Lambda Theta are happy to announce 
the establishment of the Vera Rooney Memorial 
Scholarship Fund. 

The idea of a scholarship fund received birth 
several years ago, but it did not begin to ma- 
terialize until the spring of 1940. In May of that 
year, a committee of three members was ap- 
pointed to study the problems involved in realiz- 
ing the idea, Miss Vera Rooney, a charter mem- 
ber and first president of the chapter, was named 
chairman. After a summer of extensive investi- 
gation and study, she gave an enthusiastic report 
at the November meeting. Before the December 
meeting, death had taken her from our midst. 
The memory of her enduring interest in worthy 
students who needed financial help to advance 
their education remained with us. Hence loyal 
and appreciative Pi Lambda Theta sisters estab- 
lished the fund and named it in her honor. Like- 
wise, the fund will be increased from time to 
time, and a perpetual memorial maintained. 

Today, the fund exceeds twelve hundred dol- 
lars, Long years as a conscientious teacher and 
counsellor in Central High School at South 
Bend, Indiana, had so endeared Miss Rooney 
that many friends gave generous free-will contri- 
butions as well as liberal support to money- 
raising projects. 

The fund is to be loaned in one hundred 
dollar amounts to college juniors or seniors who 
rank high scholastically, and have a hopeful fu- 
ture. The college students eligible for the loans 
are those from towns and cities represented by 
the membership of the chapter. 

All requests for loans are to be considered 
by the Scholarship Committee of the chapter 


and granted with the consent of the chapter, 

The administration of the loans is to 
handled by the Board of Control of South Bend 
Central High School. 


Delta and Western Pennsylvania Alumnz 

As the fall term opens, we find many mem 
bers already resuming their activities in various 
organizations. Lucille O'Donnell and Myn 
Simpson are working on a state syllabus in Latin; 
Mrs. Simpson is chairman of the sub-committee 
on Virgil. 

Charlotte Truby and Myrl Eakin are members 
of the Alumni Council of the University of 
Pittsburgh; Gertrude Taber is vice-president of 
the Alumni of the School of Education and 
Graduate School. 

Ann Bowes was a delegate to the Boston con- 
vention of the National Education Association in 
July. 

When promotions in the Pittsburgh school 
system were announced this fall, Delta was 
proud to find many familiar names on the list 
of administrative positions. Among them wert 
the following: Grace Courtney was named to 
succeed Katharine Foulke as Assistant Director 
of Personnel. Capable, genial, and popular, 
Grace will be a worthy successor to our beloved 
Miss Foulke. 

Evelyn Beatty is the new Supervisor of Pri- 
marty Education, and Mary Molyneaux, Super 
visor of Geography. 

Harriet Marsh, whose inspiring “Hymn to 
the Founders” was presented to the , Biennial 
Convention this summer, returned to Pittsburgh 
to find herself principal of three elementaty 
schools. 

Mary Fallon also was advanced to a principal: 
ship. Marie Saul was promoted to the principal 
ship of the Frick Demonstration School. Prind- 
pal Carolyn Patterson was asked to assume the 
responsibility for a second elementary school. 

Dorothy Pickard was appointed as Girls’ Ad- 
viser in a junior high school. 
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Los Angeles Alumnez 


Dr. Jessie Williams Clemensen, former mem- 
ber of Sigma Chapter, teacher of Life Science 
and Physiology at Hamilton High School in 
Los Angeles, is joint author with Prof. William 
R. LaPorte, Professor of Physical Education at 
the University of Southern California, of a new 
text being published by Harcourt, Brace & Com- 

any. It is their plan to publish one volume 
entitled Your Health, and another, Your Health 
and Safety, which has a section on safety added. 
Each text also carries a supplementary pamphlet 
on reproduction and sex hygiene. They are in- 
tended primarily for courses in Life Science, but 
can be used also in Physiology courses. They 
will appear early in the new year. 


Northern California Alumnz 
September Meeting 


Anticipating a pleasant reunion, as well as an 
interesting report of the Biennial Convention, 
thirty-five members of Pi Lambda Theta gath- 
ered on Saturday, September 20, at Marin Junior 
College in Kentfield, California, for the first 
Fall meeting of Northern California Alumnz 
Chapter. 

Our hostesses, Mrs. Ethel Cobb Souza, Dean 
of Women at Marin, and Mrs. Marguerite Lay- 
ton, of San Rafael, welcomed us to ‘Marvelous 
Marin,” which did indeed live up to its repu- 
tation. We gathered for one o'clock luncheon 
in the “Cottage,” the original building in which 
Marin Junior College made its start. Our meal 
was enhanced by a view of the beautiful tree- 
covered campus, and of majestic Mt. Tamalpais 
in the distance, 

Between courses, we continued our usual pro- 
cedure of informal introductions. Alumnz Chap- 
ter was pleased to welcome Dr. Margaret Martin 
Conant, from Columbia University, who is the 
third “Margaret Martin” to join our group! 
Acting as Chairman for the day, Vice-President 
Martha K. Schaller introduced as “guest” 
speaker, our President, Mrs. Edith B. Hafer. 
Mrs. Hafer presented a streamlined version of 
the Biennial Convention at Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri, which she attended as Alumnz Chap- 
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ter’s delegate. All of us enjoyed hearing the 
highlights of the Convention, both business and 
social, and we are grateful to Mrs. Hafer for 
her careful reporting of the events. We also wish 
to express our appreciation to our hostesses, Mrs. 
Souza and Mrs, Layton, for their cordial invita- 
tion to hold our opening meeting on the Marin 
Junior College Campus. 


October Meeting 

Northern California Alumnz Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta held its regular October meet- 
ing on Saturday, October 18, at the Western 
Women’s Club, San Francisco. Following the 
business session, we gathered round the lunch- 
eon table, where we were greeted by our Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edith B. Hafer. As guest speaker on 
the luncheon program we were privileged to 
have our own Dr. Frances Mitchell, who com- 
pleted her work for the Doctorate in Education 
at Teachers College last February. Miss Mitchell 
spoke on the topic, Program for Improvement 
of Reading Instruction in Sight Conservation of 
the Public Schools of New York City, summatr- 
izing her research study in this field. 

Dr. Margaret M. Conant, a colleague of 
Frances Mitchell at Columbia University, has 
come to California to live. Dr. Conant received 
her Ph.D degree last Spring; she constructed a 
diagnostic reading test for high school and col- 
lege students and was in charge of Remedial 
Reading at Columbia College. 

Mrs, Ethel Cobb Souza is president of the 
State Association of Deans of Women and Vice- 
Principals for the 1941-43 Biennum. 

Mrs. Cecila Stager is deep in committee prepa- 
ration of the Bay Section of the National Coun- 
cil of Administrative Women in Education. 


In Memoriam 

All members of Pi Lambda Theta mourn the 
loss of Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, beloved emeri- 
tus Dean of Education of Stanford University. 
We treasure the memory of the warm hospitality 
extended to us during the Eleventh Biennial 
Council. Like thousands of students scattered 
over America, with similar precious memories, 
we express again to Mrs. Cubberley our gratitude 
for the privilege of knowing her and her be- 
loved husband. 








Alpha Delta 


Miss Gladys Coryell has had an article pub- 
lished in the October, 1941, College English. 
The reference is as follows: Coryell, Gladys A. 
“A University Library Examines Its Periodical 
Circulation.” College English 3 (Oct. 1941) 
72-75. 

The September meeting of Alpha Delta Chap- 
ter was a “red letter” event. It was held at the 
lovely home of Dr. Katherine L. McLaughlin, 
U.C.L.A. Professor of Education. The speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Edwin Lee, Dean of the 
School of Education at U.C.L.A., who addressed 
the large group attending on Present and Future 
Plans for the School of Education. 

Mrs. Helen B. Keller, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Training at U.C.L.A., was a most in- 
teresting speaker at the October dinner meeting 
of Alpha Delta Chapter held in the banquet 
room of Albert Sheetz in Westwood Village. 
She led the group in a lively discussion on Why 
Men Do Not Think Women Are Capable of 
Holding Administrative Positions. 

Mrs. Alice Griglic Eklund, formerly Head of 
the Home Economics Department of East Bak- 
ersfield High School, is now working for her 
Master’s degree and is spending a second year 
as Teaching Assistant in the Home Economics 
Department at U.C.L.A. 

Miss Ruth Ellen Young, Feb. ’40, is teaching 
Home Economics in the high school at Brawley. 


Rho 


Three members of Rho attended the summer 
initiation of our neighbor, Alpha Epsilon, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Amy Walker, while studying at the University 
of Wisconsin last summer, attended four Pi 
Lambda Theta luncheons and the initiation ban- 
quet. She found that Pi Lambda Theta fellow- 
ship is cordial and that its members are “friends” 
no matter where their affiliation may be. 

One of Rho’s former members, Mary Lou 
Siler, is now the president of the Cleveland 
Alumnz Chapter. 

Ethel M. Howlett earned a Sight-Saving Cer- 
tificate at Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, 
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this summer. She is now teaching Sight-Saving 
in the New Haven High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Ruth Gordon Batchelor has been engaged 4 
a permanent secretary in the School of Educatiog 
in the Department of Higher Education of 
N.Y.U. In the evening she is teaching at the 
School of Commerce in the same institution, 

Dr. Helen M. Walker, National President 
was guest speaker at Founders’ Day celebration 
November 15. 


Kappa 


Kappa Chapter had a very active summer pro 
gram with meetings scheduled for nearly evey 
week. Mrs. Russell C. Smart, teacher at the 
Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit, spoke to the 
group at its first meeting held during the Sum 
mer Session on the work being done at that 
school. 

The activities of the fall season began witha 
tea for all women interested in education on 
Saturday afternoon, October 25, in Alumni Hall 
on the campus. Mrs. H. D. Sheldon and Ms. 
F. L. Stetson poured. In the receiving line wert 
Mrs. J. R. Jewell, Mrs. Elizabeth Saul, President 
of Kappa Chapter ; Miss Nanette Schmuki, Vice. 
President; and Miss Dorothy Sherman, Treas 
urer. For the past two years the chapter has held 
such a tea in order to introduce our chapter to 
the women interested in education and to enable 
the members to meet the students in the School 
of Education, 

Teaching: a Profession, Not a Job was dis 
cussed at a forum presented recently at an opet 
meeting of Kappa Chapter and Phi Delt 
Kappa. Pi Lambda Thetans participating wert 
Dr. Beatrice Aitchison, Instructor of Economia 
at the University of Oregon; and Miss Dorothy 
Sherman, teacher and Girls’ Counsellor at Uni 
versity High School. 

Kappa Chapter plans to follow the nation 
study program on professional problems of 
women this year. 


Portland Alumnz 
The first meeting of the Portland Alumns 
Chapter was held on October 18, at the Congres 
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Hotel. Three new members, Mrs. Louese How- 
atd Shields, Mrs. Lucille Madsen Weatherford, 
and Miss Marion Gibbs, were welcomed into 
the Group. Dr. Beatrice Young, the president, 
gave an interesting and comprehensive report 
on the Biennial Council. The business meeting 
was followed by a pleasant tea hour. Miss Mabel 
Simpson and Miss Julia Finn were in charge of 
the arrangements. 

One of our members has had the pleasure of 
knowing that the results of a school project 
have continued to grow over a period of years. 
Miss Wilma Mackenzie, at present a teacher in 
the Portsmouth School in Portland, started a 
letter writing project a few years ago among 
her pupils in Grants Pass, Oregon. Some chil- 
dren, in writing to “pen pals” in Australia, 
aroused a good deal of interest in our beautiful 
forests and, especially, in our giant Redwood 
trees. As a result of this, Redwood seeds and 
even some small trees were sent to the far- 
distant friends. Recently a visitor here from Aus- 
tralia reported that the trees have flourished in 
that climate and have grown about four times 
as fast as they do in Oregon and California. 


Epsilon 

Dr. Helen D. Bragdon of Epsilon Chapter be- 
came president of Lake Erie College for Women 
in Painsville, Ohio, last July, after leaving Hood 
College in Frederick, Maryland, where she had 
been dean of the college. 

Dr. Helen Haggerty is teaching this fall at 
Hunter College, New York City. 

Dr. Esther Swenson of Epsilon taught during 
the summer in the School of Education at the 
University of Illinois. This fall she has gone to 
Ball State Teachers College in Muncie, Indiana, 
as assistant professor of Education. Her doctoral 
study on Retroactive Inhibition will appear next 
month as one of the Studies in Education pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota Press. 

Dr. Marion Edman of Epsilon Chapter taught 
at the University of West Virginia during the 
summer session. As supervisor of English in the 
elementary schools of Detroit, Michigan, she 
has recently produced a series of pamphlets on 
the language arts in the elementary school, 
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which are receiving national recognition. 

The new pamphlet series for elementary 
school teachers being published by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press includes one called 
Illustrative Teaching Units for the Elementary 
Grades. Four of the units were written by mem- 
bers of Epsilon Chapter teaching in the Tuttle 
Demonstation School in Minneapolis: Ruby 
Dahlin, Fay Rogers, Jean Smith, and Norma 
Verbeck. 

Bertha Handlan of Epsilon chapter was chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the book 
exhibit at the very successful Children’s Book 
Institute held during Book Week this year on 
the University of Minnesota campus. 

Dr. Dora V. Smith of Epsilon Chapter was 
chairman of the committee in charge of the book 
institute. Dr. Smith is acting consultant in an 
all-school study of high school reading prob- 
lems being carried on in Rockford, Illinois. 

Margaret Day of Epsilon chapter has gone 
this fall to teach in the University High School 
of Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 


Alpha Omicron 


Miss Elizabeth Carney, Associate Professor of 
English and President of the Eastern English 
Section of the Colorado Education Association, 
was a platform guest at the general session of 
the Colorado Education Association on October 
24 in Denver. Miss Carney will also appear on a 
panel, Developing Competence in Written Eng- 
lish, at the National Council of Teachers of 
English to be held at Atlanta, Georgia during 
the Thanksgiving holidays. 

Miss Lucille Harrison, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education, spoke to the Nebraska 
State Teachers Association on October 23 at 
their meeting in Scottsbluff on the subject In- 
dividualizing Instruction in Reading in the Pri- 
mary Grades. 

Dr. Evelyn Newman, Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Literature and Languages, gave a lecture 
to the Principals and Directors Association of 
Denver at their annual dinner on October 21 
on Forces Influencing Education in the Home 
and the School. Dt. Newman represented Colo- 
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rado State College of Education at the Southern of the Colorado Education Association at Grand 
Division of the Colorado Education Association Junction on October 23. 

in Pueblo, October 23. She gave the address 

Responsibility of the English Teacher to the ; 
Community and the Nation. On November 24 Nu For - 
Dr. Newman will address the Women’s Press Nu Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta co-operated Jan 
Club of Denver at an evening dinner meeting with Sigma Committee on Education to bring spons¢ 
on the topic Some Phases of Women’s Workin Dr. Morris Mitchel of State Teachers College tion d 
the Field of Literature and Journalism Today. at Florence, Alabama, to the Ohio State Uni. | ¥&%5 
She has also spoken recently before Greeley versity campus to discuss The Schools in 4 be set 
chapters of American Association of University Community Program. Members of both groups Fel 
Women and Kiwanis Club on topics of current met Dr. Mitchel informally at the dinner Qc. tion ¢ 


interest. tober 22, 1941, which preceded his address to Fet 
Dr. Annie M. McCowen, Professor of Ele- a campus-wide audience. tion © 
mentary Education, spoke to the Eastern Oregon Nu chapter is also planning a series of bi- Ap 


Conference of the Oregon State Teacher’s As- monthly luncheon meetings to which leaders in 
sociation, Pendleton, Oregon, on October 9 on educational activities will be invited. Dr. Laura 
the subjects Reading and Language for Every Zirbes, Professor of Education, spoke infor. 
Teacher and Wholesome Motivation of School mally of Pi Lambda Thetans October 30, 1941,} Ty 
Work, Dr. McCowen addressed the North Cen- of employment opportunities which community } healtt 
tral Education Conference at The Dalles, offers to women with wide experience and] Film 
Oregon on October 7 and the Western Division comprehensive training. Slesin 
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Excelsior Springs last June? If so, write to Miss _ national officers, the Garden Party, and scenety } ducti 
Elsie Jevons, National Executive Secretary of Pi at The Elms. Although Miss Ellis and Miss } tion , 
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Announcements 


For Your Date Book 


January 12-17—Printing Education Week 
sponsored by the National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association, 719 Fifteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D.C. Helpful materials will 
be sent on request. 

February 21-26, 1942—American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, San Francisco. 

February 26-28, 1942—American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges to meet in Los Angeles. 

April 15-18, 1942—The American Associa- 


tion for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation will hold its annual convention in joint 
meeting with the Southern District Association, 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans. 

May 2-9—Eighth Pan-American Child Con- 
gress in Washington, D.C., at the call of the 
State Department of the United States. 

June 28-July 2, 1942—NEA convention at 
Denver. 


SECTION ON HEALTH EDUCATION AND MEDICINE 
OPENED BY AMERICAN FILM CENTER 


THE ESTABLISHMENT Of a section on films in 
health education and medicine at the American 
Film Center has been announced by Donald 
Slesinger, Director of the Center, at its office, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Adolf 
Nichtenhauser, M.D., is in charge of the sec- 
tion. 

The new section will be a clearing house and 
information center on the use and production of 
health education and medical films. 

Through this section the American Film Cen- 
ter will evaluate existing health films in col- 
laboration with health experts and publish from 
time to time lists of recommended films. Co-op- 
eration with the many groups using health films 
will be sought in order to create a solid economic 
basis for their production. A long-range pro- 
duction program will be developed in collabora- 
tion with competent agencies. 

Attention will also be paid to the technical 
medical film, especially with regard to its use 
in medical schools. From its beginning the 
American Film Center has co-operated with 


medical and scientific agencies, such as the 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology in 
Philadelphia, and various hospitals in New 
York and New England, in the study and 
production of films. 

Dr. Nichtenhauser has been working in edu- 
cational cinematography for many years. Before 
joining the Center he was on the staff of the 
National Tuberculosis Association and of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
where he worked on health films. His produc- 
tion associate, Ensign Warren Sturgis, is on 
leave with the Naval Medical School. 

The Section on Health and Medical Films 
has received a three-year grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

The American Film Center, an educational 
organization, supported by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, was established in the summer of 
1938. Among the members of its Board is Ken- 
neth D. Widdemer, Director of the Committee 
on Neighborhood Health Development. 


THINK ABOUT THESE QuEsTIONS—Can we afford to cut our school, park, playground, child welfare, 
and health protection facilities? Are these luxuries which ordinary communities can no longer afford 
unless Federal nondefense expenditures are drastically cut? Are health services to be catalogued as 


fads and fancies? 
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